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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


ALEXANDER J. INGLIS 


Late Professor of Education in the Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


I suppose that we all tend to become 
victims of our own ways of thinking, 
victims of systems and victims of 
words; and I think nowhere, perhaps, 
are we more likely to do that than in 
the field of education. There was a 
certain gentleman by the name of 
Francis Bacon sometime in the past, 
who, speaking on this subject, in- 
vented some new terms that he em- 
ployed when studying philosophy. He 
pointed out that there are certain 
tendencies of thought, certain disposi- 
tions to think along certain lines that 
we all are likely to fall into. I remem- 
ber that he spoke of the ideals of the 
tribe and the tendencies to follow the 
line of thought that someone else has 
set down for us, the tendencies to fol- 
low certain habits and ways of thinking 
of our own. He spoke first of the ideals 
of the tribe, second of the ideals of the 
kin, as representing certain fallacies 
that we are likely to fall into. Third 
are the ideals of the market place, and 
he tried to outline at that time the 


methods by which we tend to deceive 
ourselves in thinking. J am rather in- 
clined to suggest that we ought to add 
a fourth group to those tendencies. It 
is about time to recognize that there 
are ways of thinking that we tend to 
fall into when we begin to talk of edu- 
cational matters. As fast as we build 
up a certain line of thought we tend to 
become the victims of it and keep all 
our thinking inside of it. That is likely 
to be the case in almost all phases of 
education. It has a great deal of mean- 
ing for us when we stop to think of the 
work of the schools and of education as 
a whole, and particularly when we stop 
to think of this problem of vocational 
guidance. There are many people who 
entertain the greatest distrust of voca- 
tional guidance and of any kind of 
guidance. I usually find that their op- 
position is in direct proportion to their 
ignorance of what the whole thing 
means. That is a very common tend- 
ency. When a person has a very strong 
opinion for or against a thing, it is 
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usually because he does not take the 
trouble to find out what it is all about. 

Some of us think vocational guid- 
ance and educational guidance are 
some sort of hocus-pocus by which we 
analyze the vocational bumps of chil- 
dren. For the most part I think we 
tend to look upon them as something 
outside the regular work of the school. 
Most of you probably have not 
stopped to think of just what it means. 
It is best to go back to fundamental 
principles sometimes and get rid of the 
terminology which we use. I think we 
need to stop and think of what we 
actually mean by education. When we 
do that I think we shall see the rightful 
place of vocational guidance or any 
other kind of guidance in education 
and in the school. Reduced to its 
lowest terms, of course, all that we are 
trying to do through education is to 
direct or divert or control in some way 


‘the changes that are taking place in 


those human beings that sometimes, 
unfortunately, are victims of our par- 
ticular form of education. That is 
fundamentally what we are doing, and 
primarily education is really a matter 
of guidance and direction. We speak 
of it primarily as teaching, but it is 
very far from that. Education is not 
teaching, and a person who is a teacher 
only in the sense of providing informa- 
tion and furnishing certain material is 
very far from being an educator. 

The process of education, if we ex- 
amine it carefully, we shall find has 
four or five important phases. In the 
first place, simple as it may seem, the 
most important and most fundamental 
purpose that we have in education is to 
learn the pupil. I am using the term 
“learn” now in the correct sense of 
that term. It is astounding, really, 
when we stop to think of it, how ready 
we are to say what we should do and 
how we should do it. How much time 


we spend in the trade of teaching and! 
how little time and trouble we spend to 

find out something about those we are, 
to teach. We must learn, then, some- 

thing about these children. That is our 

first step in education. Learn the pupil 

— not the pupils — because every in- 

dividual child is a problem all by him- 

self, in many ways. The first principle 

of education or of vocational guidance 

or any other kind of guidance is to learn 

the pupil and find out what are his in- 

terests and his potential abilities; to 

find out what he knows and what he is 

capable of doing, and where he is head- 

ing for. Then we can start in to de- 

velop him. 

In the second place, after we have 
learned the pupil to some extent as a 
changing element, our next job is to try 
to develop in that child some sort of 
ability to do something; we speak of it 
as motivation, a rather high-sounding 
term. That is certainly the next step 
after we have found out something of 
what his tastes are, what his abilities 
and inclinations are; we must moti- 
vate the child, make him have an in- 
terest, show him the various opportuni- 
ties that lie before him, find out what 
he wants to do, what he can get in- 
terested in, bring him into contact 
with the various educational materials, 
with the various things that stand in 
the school for the phases of life outside 
the school, and bring to him as wide a 
variety of choice as possible. We must 
develop him as far as possible, find out 
his abilities, and learn something of his 
capacities, in order that we may have 
some intelligent basis for judging what 
his possibilities are. In other words, 
we have to consider, with the problem 
of learning the child, the problem of 
motivating the child and of teaching 
in the ordinary sense of that term. 

We are inclined to become yictims 
of our own system of thinking, of our 












own administrative systems, of mere 
words even. Most of us to-day, when 
we think of the work of the school, 
think of it in terms of teaching, in the 
very narrow sense of the term as mean- 
ing the setting before children of cer- 
tain forms of information, giving them 
certain drills and certain processes. 

We need to look back and think what 

we mean by the process in which we are 
engaged. Is it a matter of teaching? 
It is not, of course. ‘A very essential 
point, and one of the greatest needs of 
education to-day, is to recognize that 

‘we are not teachers in that narrow 
sense and that education is not merely 
\a matter of providing a certain amount 
pe : ; 

/of intelligence. One of the primary 
duties is to learn the child, and on the 
basis of what we know about him to 
develop those interests and fill those 
needs that are essential if he is to be 
successful in modern life, and finally, 
to present to him and brirg him into 
contact with those processes and prin- 
ciples we usually think of as teaching. 

If the foregoing is a true statement 
of what our system should be concerned 
with, we see clearly that when we con- 
sider the question of guidance we are 
considering not something which is to 
be added to education, not something 
which exists outside, but something 
which is really in the very center of 
education itself. When we speak of 
guidance, therefore, we are speaking 
of an integral part of education, one of 
the most important parts of it. 

~ It is irritating to have a teacher 
speak only of being a teacher of a par- 
ticular subject. It is, ¢? course, a very 
natural terminology to use. It may be 
in my particular case or your particular 
case mathematics, science, or what not; 
but we need to look back of it and see 
that we are teachers of human beings. 
We must forget that we are teachers of 
subjects. We shall find that the ques- 
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tion of vocational guidance and of all 
sorts of guidance is really a part of and 
running in and out of almost every 
phase of education ; because most of the 
people who are concerned with voca- 
tional guidance are recognizing that, as 
far as the school is concerned, voca- 
tional guidance is only one part, no 
matter how important, of a larger 
thing which we call guidance, which, 
in addition to vocational guidance, in- 
cludes moral guidance, social guidance, 
and educational guidance in the nar- 
row sense of that term. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
vocational guidance or any other form 
of guidance is not something apart 
from education as we ordinarily con- 
sider it, but rather that we have made 
the mistake a great many times in the 
past of limiting our thinking to a kind 
of education which excluded the im- 
portant elements of learning the pupil 
and then helping him to find his ability, 
helping to guide him. That is why we 
think of vocational guidance or guid- 
ance in general as something quite 
apart from the school instead of being 
a part of it. We find a dangerous tend- 
ency on the part of some who have not 
thought deeply to regard vocational 
guidance as a piece of machinery 
added to the regular administration 
of work in the school, and educational 
guidance as a matter of advising a 
child rather than fundamentally a mat- 
ter of education itself. 

Let me turn to the special applica- 
tion of our topic to secondary schools. 
I should not be ready to admit that 
guidance, even vocational guidance, is 
restricted to any particular stage of the 
educational system. The question of 
the particular balance, the question of 
the particular direction which guid- 
ance is going to take, the particular 
form, the relative stressing, etc., may 
be affected perhaps by the particular 
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stage with which we are dealing; we 
work from the very lowest to the very 
highest. However, surely the problem 
of any rather direct tendency toward 
vocational guidance and many forms 
of educational guidance, as well as 
moral and social guidance, takes on 
peculiarly important aspects when we 
get into the later years of the school 
system, where there is differentiation 
of curriculum, differentiation of sub- 
ject matter, when we begin to let stu- 
dents divide themselves off into dif- 
ferent lines of work; surely there we 
come to the critical point and must 
consider vocational guidance very seri- 
ously. 

Along about the end of the elemen- 
tary school, perhaps sometime in May 
or June, at the end of the school year, 
when we are getting ready to send 
forth from the elementary school a 
large number of pupils who are going 
on to secondary school, we send around 
a little card to them and, according to 
the particular school system, ask them 
to determine what curriculum they are 
going to take up in September, or ask 
them to decide the particular school 
that they are going to attend. We ask 
children to make the most important 
educational choice of their whole ca- 
reer and, in many ways, the most im- 
portant vocational decision of their 
entire career on the basis of what? On 
the basis of a little bit of information 
we give them in the school catalogue or 
circular of the high school; on the basis 
of the most scattering information 
that may come to us and that they 
may get themselves as they come in 
contact with various forms of life prob- 
lems. Is that a reasonable procedure? 
I submit that it is a very unreasonable 
procedure. In some way we must ad- 
vise and help them make an intelligent 
choice. I am getting rather tired of 
these terms, “practical man” and 


“practical work.” One definition of a 
practical man is that he is a man who 
imposes upon his children and grand- 
children the same kind of errors that 


were imposed upon him by his parents | 


and his grandparents. I cannot but 
think that we intend to do some of this 
work in a “practical way’’ — that is, 
without taking the trouble to learn 
about it and without giving the chil- 
dren any opportunity to test out them- 
selves and find out something of their 
own abilities or to develop their own 
interests. 

What does that mean? Those of you 
who are following the tendency toward 
reorganization which we ordinarily 
speak of as the reorganization of sec- 
ondary education, because it occurs in 
the upper end of the school system, 
and who are familiar with the literature 
of the junior high school, know that 
one of the fundamental reforms that 
we are trying to bring about in the 7th, 
8th, and 9th grades is the provision for 
as great an amount of educational ex- 
ploration as may be feasible, with due 
regard to other problems that are con- 
fronted at that time; the attempt to 
make far better provision for what we 
ordinarily call the exploratory fune- 
tion; to provide children with broader 
and richer forms of educational con- 
tacts, so that they for themselves may 
develop interests, may learn something 
of their own limitations and capacities 
as far as certain walks of life are con- 
cerned; so that we ourselves, when we 
advise children, may have a tangible 
basis of experience, so that we may ad- 
vise them what sort of subject matter, 
what sort of education is necessary if 
they are to follow a commercial, an 
agricultural, or any other kind of call- 
ing. We are trying to reorganize sec- 
ondary education so as to make it pos- 
sible to avoid that absurd form of 
education which I illustrated a moment 
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ago when I said that we called upon 
children to make the most important 
choice of their career with almost no 
opportunity whatever to become intel- 
ligent about their own capacity, to 
learn something about the fields that 
would be primarily concerned with 
the special form of education which 
they are looking forward to in high 
school. 

Again, in the reorganization of the 
subject matter planned for the second- 
ary school, definite regard is being paid 
to the development of educational ma- 
terial which will stress not merely the 
intellectual comprehension within cer- 
tain fields of knowledge but which will 
have in mind also the development of 
abilities and tendencies, ideals and 
standards, with respect to those fields. 

I have grown to feel that there is 
very grave need of a more adequate 
recognition of a diagnostic function in 
those earlier grades, so that before the 
child comes to make a rather definite 
educational decision, even though a 
temporary one, he shall have some op- 
portunity to get acquainted with what 
the problem really means. The or- 
ganization of the junior high school is 
very far from meaning an early fixing 
of vocational choice; it means rather 
a postponement. It is the purpose of 
the junior high school to provide a 
form of education which will make it 


possible for children in the senior high 
school to go rather definitely toward a 
given mark which has been shown very 
clearly to be a desirable one by the 
early education. There is no possible 
way entirely to avoid making mistakes 
in the choice of subjects, curriculum, 
or schools; but we can arrange the edu- 
cational system so that if there must be 
mistakes of that sort we can make it 
possible for children to get over their 
educational measles before it is too late, 
and in junior high school test out and 
try out abilities to some extent so that 
when they make their choice it is less 
likely to be wrong, and when they em- 
bark on their vocational curriculum it 
is more likely to be a real choice than a 
temporary whim. In dealing with these 
forms of vocational guidance we are not 
dealing with something that lies out- 
side the school system, but with some- 
thing which, properly conducted, is 
primarily a matter which concerns 
every phase of the school work. Vo- 
cational guidance is possible only when 
we have so organized the educational 
system that we can, through the stu- 
dent’s own work, give him a chance to 
discover his own capacity, test out his 
own needs, develop some ambition, 
and arouse some interest that will really 
mean effective work when he gets on to 
.the later work in school, or outside of 
school, or in college. 





THE people with whom I talk like The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine very 
much. Its material is always valuable 
and interesting. It does not contain too 
much. It does not repeat or print unim- 
portant items. — Wriu1aM F. LIngHAN, 
Teachers College of the City of Boston. 


I want to take this opportunity to 
compliment you on the wonderful ma- 


terial that is available each month in 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine. It 
is the very best single source of ma- 
terial that I have been able to find to 
keep my course in Vocational Guidance 
up to date. Incidentally all of my men 
are learning to know the magazine; it 
will serve to keep their thinking up to 
date after they are out in the field. — 
Professor H. C. Tuayer, The Stout In- 
stitute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
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THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF THE GUIDANCE WORKER 


Professor Epwin A. LEE 


Director of the Division of Vocational Education and Examiner of Schools 
University of California 


There comes to my mind a cartoon 
I saw not long ago. It contains six 
pictures. In the first picture is a man 
representing the typical young fellow 
approaching maturity. He comes into 
a laboratory, around the walls of which 
are a number of very curious and inde- 
scribable instruments, with the ques- 
tion on his lips, “‘What shall I be 
taught to do in the world?” He asks 
that question of a gentleman in a long 
frock coat with a pronounced Van 
Dyke beard and a distinctly profes- 
sional air. The professional gentleman 
assures him he has come to the right 
place. The second picture shows the 
professional gentleman testing the first 
individual for his eyesight with a mar- 
velous and wonderful machine. Hav- 
ing completed the test he says, “‘ Your 
eyesight is very poor.” The next pic- 
ture is another test, likewise with a 
machine, for judgment. At the end of 
that test the verdict is, ‘Your judg- 
ment ability is extremely limited.” 
There is a third test for steadiness of 
hand, and after it has been completed 
the professional gentleman says, “‘ Your 
hand is most unsteady.” At the end of 
the final test the gentleman with the 
Van Dvke beard is in dismay and says, 
“Your heart is very weak, you are 
liable to drop dead at any moment.” 
The last picture indicates the guidance 
given, — “You should be a barber.” 
The cartoon represents in a sense — in 
a ridiculous sense — the attitude of 
mind which many people have con- 
cerning vocational guidance. It repre- 
sents the attitude of the person who 
says, “I can go into an office fitted up 


with machines that I do not under- 
stand, confronted with a gentleman 
who has all the poise and savoir faire of 
the physician with many years of ex- 
perience, and by a few tests I can come 
out stamped, directed, put upon the 
path that I should follow.” 

In our section of the world, and com- 
ing on a considerable distance east, al- 
most to the border line of Massa- 
chusetts, possibly within its borders, 
there exists a group of individuals who 
have supernatural powers. I will speak 
of one of them whom I happen to recall 
very well, a lady who admits that she is 
a marvelous success, and furthermore 
admits that she can make anyone else 
as great a success as she is. She comes 
to San Francisco twice a year, every 
spring and every autumn, and con- 
ducts a series of lectures in one of the 
most expensive lecture halls in the 
city. These lectures are five in number, 
and admission is free. Anyone attend- 
ing them has a beautiful exemplifica- 
tion of personality at work, because 
the lady has a way with her, a very 
definite way with her. First of all she 
gets the crowd there, and then she per- 
suades them with her charm, her 
beauty, her flow of language, her poise, 
and her NERVE, that she has some- 
thing which is priceless beyond meas- 
ure, but which you can get for twenty- 
five dollars. These free lectures draw 
to her conferences in the fine hotel of 
the city, day after day and week after 
week, men and women — all with their 
checks — who go away satisfied, at 
least for the time being. I doubt not 
that the lady also goes away satisfied 
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at the final termination of her stay in 
the city. From San Francisco she goes 
to Los Angeles and does it over again, 
and then to Portland and Seattle. I 
have kept a casual record of the adver- 
tisements of this woman, and people 
like her, as I have gone over the coun- 
try. I have found the same type of 
advertisements in Minneapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Buffalo, Indianapolis, New 
York City, Denver, Colorado Springs 
—their name is legion. Behold the 
charlatans in the field of vocational 
guidance! Behold the people who 
typify to a great proportion of the pub- 
lic the thing that we are discussing to- 
day, vocational guidance! 

Such reputable magazines as the 
Ladies’ Home Journal have not been 
beyond the sway of these individuals. 
You may recall a couple of years ago 
that the Journal announced that it 
had secured at enormous expense one 
of these charming ladies to become a 
member of its staff. All that one 
needed to do to be told those things 
which the heart desireth to know was 
to send two pictures, one a full front 
view, with one hand turned palm out- 
ward, the other, palm inward, the sec- 
ond picture a profile; and to fill out a 
certain information blank. In time an 
answer would come back at the expense 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal. The Re- 
view of Reviews, a magazine with a 
long and honorable reputation, spon- 
sors one of the most outstanding char- 
acter analysts. It publishes her books. 
If there were time one could name 
magazine after magazine published 
this month in which there would be 
listed one advertisement after another 
claiming the power to show you the 
way you should go to attain true hap- 
piness and your heart’s desire. 

The public is very naive in this whole 
matter. It beliéves what it reads and 
hears. It has n’t much reason not to 


believe as yet. It does not distinguish 
between the true and the false any 
more than did my old friend in the 
home of my boyhood. About three or 
four months ago I met this old friend. 
I had n’t seen him since I left town asa 
lad. He said, ‘‘What are you doing?” 
I answered, “‘I am working in the field 
of vocational education at the Univer- 
sity of California.” ‘I am interested 
in that, too, I took a course in phrenol- 
ogy when I wasa boy.”’ “‘ What do you 
think of it?” “Marvelous!” What is 
one to do under such circumstances? 

The personable lady of whom I 
spoke, when she arrives in a given city, 
uses one of Billy Sunday’s devices most 
effectively. In the foyer of the hall or 
theatre which she occupies are banks 
of flowers sent ostensibly by friends 
she has helped. There are cases in 
which are exhibited gifts which she has 
received from countless happy people 
whose lives she has made happier and 
more successful. Before she leaves for 
the next city other gifts have joined the 
previous gifts. She has made money, 
she continues to make money. The ad- 
vertisements in the magazines are evi- 
dence that such service attracts money. 
People are eager to pay. The terrible 
thing about it, the sad thing, is that it 
indicates the reality of the need that 
exists in the hearts and souls of human 
beings for just this service. The need 
for a professional spirit, or the profes- 
sionalization of the guidance worker, is 
my topic, because the only way to off- 
set such a lamentable situation is the 
building up within our ranks of a truly 
professional spirit that shall counteract 
that situation. 

Consider the importance of the ser- 
vice to be rendered. What choice in a 
man’s life is of greater importance than 
the choice of the vocation he shall fol- 
low? There is only one of greater im- 
portance, if, indeed, it be greater, than 
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the choice of a vocation, and that is the 
choice of a life partner. Man lives with 
both. He sees both in all their aspects 
day after day, their best and their 
worst sides. I cannot conceive how a 
man can be happy or successful if he 
hates the work he is doing even though 
he loves the wife with whom he lives. 
I can think of nothing worse than work- 
ing at a job I hate unless it be living 
with a wife I hate, except, perhaps, 
working at a job I hate and living with 
a wife I hate at the same time. The 
choice of a life work is of supreme im- 
portance in a man’s life. The profes- 
sion that is aiming to make that choice 
the right choice is an eminently worth- 
while profession in which to be engaged. 
There is need to protect the public 
from unscrupulous individuals who 
pose as guidance workers. I do not 
know, it may be that Mrs. —— really 
believes in herself. If she does n’t in- 
vestigate too deeply she has every rea- 
son to believe, because she does em- 
body the success of which she speaks. 
Yet I feel sure that every one of these 
individuals suspects that he is a false 
intruder, that, after all, he is taking 
money under false pretences. There is 
the need to protect by the truth, with 
the truth, the public from these un- 
scrupulous charlatans. There is the 
need for improving the work done in 
the public school by guidance workers, 
and in the private agencies which are 
legitimate in their viewpoint and their 
aim. 

What is a profession? A profession is 
first of all an occupation that has a long 
rather than a short period of training. 
Law, medicine, architecture, all have a 
long period of training as compared 
with occupations such as trades or 
clerical work. Secondly, quite fre- 
quently professional training implies 
completion of a college course, and al- 
ways the completion of a high school 


course. In the third place, the course 
of study is a more or less standardized 
program. The training for a physician 
in its details is very much the same at 
the University of California as it is at 
Johns Hopkins. The persons who 
teach are different, but the subject 
matter and the technique which they 
aim to present are very much alike. 
Lastly, there is some attempt at the 
formulation of a code of ethics. If you 
go into the building on this campus 
which houses the School of Law, you 
will see upon the bulletin board the 
canons of ethics of the American Bar 
Association. If you read much of the 
literature concerning the physician or 
surgeon you will find mentioned sooner 
or later the code of ethics of the medi- 
cal profession. Engineers are devising 
a code of ethics. Teachers are attempt- 
ing to formulate a similar code. It is 
the fourth characteristic of a profes- 
sion. 

In the time remaining I want to in- 
dicate briefly what seems to me must 
be included in our thinking concerning 
the profession of the guidance worker 
if we are truly to arrive at a profes- 
sional stage in our development. I 
have indicated first the skeleton of the 
training which it seems to me the guid- 
ance worker must possess in order to be 
inducted into the profession. Then I 
have formulated some six or seven 
sample paragraphs as indicative of the 
type of statement which must be in- 
cluded in a code of ethics for guidance 
workers. Both are simply suggestive 
because no profession grows, as you 
know, except from within the ranks of 
the workers. No outside agency laid 
down the code of ethics for the medical 
profession, it was an inner growth. So 
it will be with the profession of the 
guidance worker. No one can impose 
on the guidance worker from the out- 
side any code of ethics or any stand- 
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ard course of study, it must come from 
your own inner convictions. 

The guidance worker’s training 
should rest, of course, upon a broad 
cultural foundation. I do not mean 
simply the completion of a liberal arts 
course in a recognized university; I 
mean that deeper something which 
we sometimes recognize in individuals 
as being representative of fineness of 
intellect, keenness of understanding, 
fineness of perception of moral and 
ethical values; those things which are 
hard to define but are nevertheless 
recognizable immediately you come 
into the presence of the cultured per- 
son. The guidance worker should 
possess that culture. 

The guidance worker should in ad- 
dition have training in specific branches 
of knowledge. He should have training 
in the field of sociology, because the 
guidance worker is a sociologist; in the 
field of economics, because the guid- 
ance worker is an economist and must 
be acquainted with the science of eco- 
nomics; in the field of psychology the 
guidance worker must be thoroughly 
prepared, must understand and be 
proficient in the technique of psychol- 
ogy, because he is a psychologist at 
work in a definite field. He is also an 
educator and must accordingly have 
training in the science and art of edu- 
cation, with particular reference to his 
part as a guidance worker in the whole 
field. I am demanding an interesting 
and unusual individual. He does n’t 
exist very much in our general scheme 
of things. Yet the training I am laying 
down for him is not heavy as compared 
with the training of a physician or 
surgeon, or a lawyer, or any other of the 
great professions. 

The worker in the field of guidance 
must have, in addition to this specific 
training in the fields of knowledge, 
specialized training in the theory and 


practice of vocational counseling, which 
is more and more coming to have a 
dependable body of knowledge and 
technique. He must have specific ex- 
perience in the teaching of occupational 
classes and in the construction of 
courses of study in terms of occu- 
pations, which in turn are based upon 
perception and understanding of oc- 
cupational surveys. He should have 
experience in social case work, not 
alone having read about sociology, 
but actually having participated in the 
social case work of the social worker. 
And it is desirable, if possible, that he 
shall have had actual industrial and 
commercial experience as an employ- 
ment manager or in an employment 
manager’s office. 

All of this is not to be accomplished, 
of course, in a few years. But as one 
works toward complete understanding 
of the profession of the guidance 
worker, no one of these, it seems to me, 
can well be left out of the professional 
preparation. So much for training. 

Finally, let us consider these para- 
graphs which are indicative of the 
ideals I should like to see embodied in a 
code of ethics — only chosen at ran- 
dom from a great number which might 
have been brought here if we had had 
time. (1) The profession of the guid- 
ance worker is as lofty in its ideals as 
are the ideals of those who make up the 
profession. Charlatanism has no place 
in the personnel, the practice, or the 
published proceedings of the profes- 
sion. Charlatanism may be in terms of 
the exploitation of a gullible public 
through misrepresentation as to the 
purposes and possibilities of guidance, 
or through the levying of fees dispro- 
portionate to the service rendered, or 
both. Guidance workers, while build- 
ing up the professional spirit from 
within, should labor unceasingly to 
eliminate from their ranks all those 
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whose activities or whose lack of train- 
ing tends to discredit the profession. 
(2) The guidance worker is preémi- 
nently a scientist, a social scientist. 
As a scientist he is intensely interested 
in the truth. Information concerning 
occupations, people, schools, is the raw 
material with which he works. Classi- 
fication and adequate interpretation of 
this information is the endpoint he 
seeks in his attempt te serve men and 
women. Satisfaction with incomplete 
information, acceptance of indefensible 
interpretation, is foreign to the creed of 
the true counselor. The guidance 
worker aims to aid individuals to find 
themselves. By virtue of the relation- 
ship he holds to those whom he serves 
it is easy to tend toward prescription 
rather than counsel. The professional 
counselor will guard against the tend- 
ency to determine or to dictate what 
the choice of another shall be. He is 
neither the judge nor the advocate. 
Rather is he the keeper of the court 
records with all facts and all evidence 
in the case available. (3) Guidance is 
a public service. The greatest hope for 
its complete professionalization lies in 
making such service a part of the pub- 
lic school system, thus separating en- 


tirely the service element from the 
financial element and in addition mak- 
ing possible a universal service for the 
children of the nation. (4) The guid- 
ance worker recognizes that inevitably 
the work he does intermeshes with the 
work of the world, and that he is there- 
fore inextricably bound up with the 
interests and activities of his com- 
munity. He will serve the strategic 
advantage inherent in the situation 
and one measure of success he will set 
for himself will be in terms of the co- 
operative relationships existing be- 
tween the school and industrial and 
commercial life which he and his co- 
workers have been able to effect. (5) 
The guidance worker believes im- 
plicitly in the potentiality of childhood. 
To the extent that that potentiality is 
permitted to come to full fruition will 
this nation become truly great. To the 
extent that its development is dwarfed 
or restrained will the great experiment 
of Democracy be hindered. The guid- 
ance worker, therefore, will dedicate 
himself to the childhood and youth of 
this land, firm in the conviction that in 
them resides the destiny not alone of 
this nation, but of the nations of the 
world. 


SOME ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE 
GUIDANCE OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


JosepH V. HANNA 
Personnel Director, Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Illinois 


Administrative problems involved in 
guidance become none the less impor- 
tant after objectives have been deter- 
mined and personnel machinery has 
been organized. After the guidance 
machinery is working smoothly, ap- 
parently, there remain many subtle 
factors at work within the system 
which can mar or make the personnel 


program. 








The personnel program must depend 
upon the regular staff of pupil ad- 
visers, home-room teachers, and class- 
room teachers for the major portion of 
work. It is not possible for a few ex- 
pert counselors, testing experts, or 
research workers to withdraw them- 
selves from the rank and file of the 
faculty, and from some remote van- 
tage point direct and control develop- 
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ments. The few problems here dis- 
cussed are based on the presumption 
that the personnel program cannot be 
accomplished by means of a highly cen- 
tralized, and perhaps isolated, bureau 
or department, independently of the 
general program of the school. 

One of the first administrative prob- 
lems met by the director of personnel 
activities is the proper scheduling of 
functions to be performed. The general 
unpopularity of added functions and 
duties is well understood by those who 
deal with groups of busy teachers. 
Quiet, if not open, antagonism is 
likely to be aroused where added 
duties are imposed at unusually busy 
periods. Every school system has its 
peaks of work. There are the enrolling 
and. assigning periods, the periods 
when quarterly and semi-quarterly 
grades are made out, the periods for 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annual, and 
annual reports, and the periods im- 
mediately preceding graduation or 
promotion, etc. Throughout most of 
these periods pupil advisers, home- 
room teachers, and classroom teachers 
are over busy. Such additional work 
as may be required at such times will 
be done by irritated teachers. The 
consequent feeling for the personnel 
service will be antagonistic. The 
school schedule should be studied very 
carefully, and a plan should be worked 
out whereby teachers may render guid- 


ance service along with their regular. 


work, at times when they can sznter 
into the spirit of the new work nor- 
mally and naturally. 

Many interested teachers are quite 
willing to assist in matters which go 
beyond their regular class duties if 
approached at times when they are 
not already overburdened with work. 
These outstanding teachers may soon 
interest others so that, with constant 
stimulation of the right sort, the idea 


of the new service becomes fairly popu- 
lar with that group which is most re- 
sponsible in shaping faculty opinion. 
After the policy of the personnel ser- 
vice has been sold to a majority of the 
teachers, the time is ripe for adapting 
the school routine gradually to the en- 
larged educational functions. The 
routine of the personnel service should 
represent a development rather than an 
imposition. In many cases the new 
service must be sold to the traditional 
schedule makers before an adequate 
adaptation of school routine to suit 
developments is possible. This modi- 
fication may come only after years of 
patient effort on the part of those re- 
sponsible for the personnel program. 
A second administrative problem is 
found in the difficulty of keeping the 
many kinds of personnel activities, 
which are the product of the right sort 
of stimulation, responsible to central 
autHority. It is as difficult as it is un- 
desirable to arbitrarily draw clearly 
defined limits of the functions to be 
performed by each teacher, in the early 
stages of development of the program. 
Each teacher, by virtue of his or her in- 
dividual group or class, works to render 
service of a particular kind. There are 
points where functions overlap. Ef- 
forts frequently proceed independently 
of the right sort of regulation by au- 
thorities responsible for a balanced 
development of the program. Many 


examples of such independent action 


occur in the early stages of growth of 
personnel work. The writer has ob- 
served as many as three or four ques- 
tionnaires promulgated by as many 
interested teachers, which were de- 
signed to secure essentially similar in- 
formation from the same pupils. Such 
a state denoies healthy growth. 

Out of these independent efforts, 
however, there must ultimately de- 
velop a central policy which will serve 
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to prevent unfortunate duplication of 
effort and misunderstandings among 
interested teachers. Each member of 
the faculty who renders guidance ser- 
vice of a specialized nature should 
come to have a clear idea of the general 
limits of his field. Where several ex- 
perts are dealing with the same pupils, 
misunderstandings are frequent if the 
work of each specialist has not fairly 
definite limits. Likewise the several 
pupil advisers, and other teachers, 
should come to have a fairly clear con- 
ception of the work each is expected to 
perform. We expect loyalty from all 
teachers in any faculty undertaking. 
It is rather unfair to expect teachers to 
be loyal to something about which 
they know very little. It is equally as 
important for each teacher to have a 
clear conception of the objectives and 
functions of the personnel service as a 
whole, as it is for him to understand his 
own particular functions as an integral 
part of the service. 

Where those who are responsible for 
inaugurating the personnel program 
have the respect of the teachers, it is 
not extremely difficult to secure neces- 
sary centralization of effort. Several 
agencies are present which aid ma- 
terially in securing concerted action. 
The central personnel record system 
perhaps offers the most tangible means 
of making the necessary contacts in the 
centralizing process. To secure an ade- 
quate record system of the pupil every- 
one with whom he comes in contact 
in the school, including the visiting 
teacher, attendance officer, and follow- 
up worker, must be consulted directly 
or indirectly. If interviews with these 
several teachers are diplomatic they 
will receive a fairly clear idea of the 
general functions for which they will be 
held responsible, and their coéperation 
will follow. It should be remembered, 
however, that growth within the sys- 





tem may largely determine and define 
the limits of the field of service for each 
participant. 

A third major administrative prob- 
lem lies in the indirect contact with 
teachers which school executives often 
find it necessary to make through the 
office force. This is particularly true in 
reporting daily absences, tardiness, 
and other matters of a routine nature. 
Herein lie possibilities for greater mis- 
understandings, perhaps, between the 
administrator and teachers, than in any 
other single channel in the school. It is 
possible for a single inexperienced of- 
fice worker who may not see the neces- 
sity of being cautious, and who may 
not have learned the lesson of diplo- 
macy in stimulating complacent teach- 
ers to action, in a few days’ time to 
destroy the good relations which are 
the product of a long period of growth. 

If this problem is serious for the gen- 
eral school administrator, it is doubly 
so for the director of personnel activi- 
ties. In the maintenance of an ade- 
quate cumulative record system much 
red tape is involved. Information must 
be contributed by each teacher who 
has opportunity to observe the curri- 
cular and extra-curricular activities of 
pupils. Essential elements of informa- 
tion will come from the testing depart- 
ment. Portions will come from home- 
room teachers. Committee advisers 
will submit results of interviews. 
Classroom teachers will make ratings 
of character and emotional qualities. 
Group leaders, club sponsors, and 
others will submit important elements 
of information. In pooling this infor- 
mation it is necessary that many con- 
tacts be made by whoever is respon- 
sible for the office work connected with 
the personnel program. There seems 
to be but one solution for this problem. 
The personnel representative in the 
office, in tact and personality, must 
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measure well up to the standard main- 
tained for the highest grade teachers. 
It is far better to economize in other 
directions than to provide a salary too 
meager to secure a person of good tact 
and judgment. 

In a highly routinized school system 
the need for protecting the pupil 
against the dangers of the necessary 
red tape constitutes a fourth major ad- 
ministrative problem. In the routine 
of classifying and assigning pupils to 
new classes the individual needs of 
pupils are likely to be subordinated to 
the filling and equalizing of sections 
and classes. Pupils all too often seem 
to exist for so many classes, courses, 
and sections. Unless the personnel 
service can somehow aid in creating a 
faculty opinion which will see that 
courses are organized, in quantity and 
quality, according to individual needs 
of pupils, it will have lost its largest 
opportunity. 

This problem is partially solved in 
institutions which have a large number 
of diversified courses which cover a 
wide field of interest and difficulty. 
There yet remains much guidance to be 
done, however, far in advance of the en- 
rolling and assigning periods. Specific 
recommendations of committees, class 
or special advisers, which are based on 
a constant personal touch with the 
pupil, his parents, and teachers, should 
be made to those who are responsible 
for assigning pupils to courses and to 
classes. Schedules and classes should 
be sufficiently elastic to make changes 
easy where necessary. 

The pupil’s adviser should be in- 
formed of any discipline meted out to 
the pupil. In many cases there should 
be no disciplinary action taken before 
the pupil’s adviser has been consulted. 
All too frequently such action proceeds 
in ignorance of some special problem 
which a pupil may face. It is the ad- 


viser’s job to inform the office, or the 
administrative officer responsible for 
discipline, of the pupil’s personal prob- 
lems as he has come to understand 
them, before any sort of restraint is im- 
posed or punishment is administered. 
In whatever manner the pupil may be- 
come involved with the routine of the 
school, it is a consistent personnel prob- 
lem to see that procedure is made in the 
light of the pupil’s particular needs, 
and of his personal problems. 

A fifth administrative problem, 
which is essentially a problem of or- 
ganization, is the task of adapting the 
school machinery so that the contact 
between the pupil’s special adviser and 
his pupil charges is regular and syste- 
matic. There must be some direct and 
centralized service through which in- 
formation obtained from the faculty 
and interest aroused in the faculty are 
focused on the pupil’s needs. Service 
of this type will be rendered by those 
who specialize in guidance as one of 
their major interests. This raises a 
secondary problem which is quite as 
serious as the first — that of relieving 
the group of special advisers from at 
least a small portion of their regular 
classroom work for the work of per- 
sonal interviews and conferences with 
pupils. The expense incurred by pro- 
viding a few periods of time for semi- 
specialized guidance service, when 
compared with other items of institu- 
tional expense, is relatively insignifi- 
cant. It looms up as a large sum, how- 
ever, to those who may have no desire 
tostint the school program, but who 
may not be sold to the personnel idea. 
These are problems which cannot be 
solved within a few months, or even 
years. Their solution will be made 
more easy by development of enthu- 
siasm within the faculty for the per- 
sonnel idea. There should _ finally 
emerge a system wherein special pupil 
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advisers will meet their groups regu- 
larly for informal group and individual 
conferences. 

A sixth problem which must be faced 
aggressively is the need of constant ad- 
vertising of personnel activities among 
the teachers. A task enthusiastically 
undertaken at any time will lag a few 
weeks afterward unless wholesome 
stimulation is ever present. Individ- 
ual teachers should be commended 
for contributions to the personnel 
service which are worthy of recogni- 
tion. Objective results of guidance 
projects should be carefully graphed 
and charted, and presented at general 
teachers’ meetings and conferences of 
home-room teachers and of special 
pupil advisers. In this connection the 
science of chart making should receive 
more special attention than is usually 
given to it. Enlargements of the per- 
sonnel program should be foreseen and 
should be presented in an informal way 
from every angle, considerably in ad- 
vance of their formal incorporation into 
the system. Disadvantages and limi- 
tations as well as advantages should be 
pointed out. Teachers should get quite 
as clear a conception of dangers to be 
avoided as of benefits which will ac- 
crue. If the director of personnel ac- 
tivities shows a clear sense of discrim- 
ination in his judgments and takes the 
teachers very frankly into his confi- 
dence, he will avoid many of the pitfalls 
which await the propagandist who sees 
only the favorable side of the new un- 
dertaking. 

The thing which should be kept 
clearly in the foreground is the large 
responsibility which each teacher 
shares in the personnel program. Em- 
phasis on personnel activities as a gen- 
eral educational function should pre- 
clude unbalanced development. The 
inclination of the director of personnel 
activities to move forward too rap- 


idly is ever present. Let it be remem- 
bered that the personnel program can- 
not set its own stride and move forward 
independently of the general progress 
of the school program. Faculty en- 
thusiasm, therefore, should be kept 
within proper bounds. 

Finally, there is the problem of spe- 
cial professional training of teachers for 
personnel work. Certain elements of 
personnel service can be rendered by 
competent teachers without a great 
deal of special training. For others, 
particularly those who render service 
of a semi-specialized nature, profes- 
sional training along personnel lines as 
well as comprehensive contact with 
business and industry is necessary. 
Most live school systems place a pre- 
mium upon the continuous professional 
training of teachers through summer 
school and extension training programs. 
Courses in personnel work and guid- 
ance are now being offered by many 
colleges and universities through their 
summer school and extension work. It 
would not seem to be unreasonable for 
local requirements to be adapted to in- 
clude a fair amount of training in per- 
sonnel and guidance. 

That professional training in per- 
sonnel work for the general rank and 
file of the faculty is not impractical is 
verified by an example of training in 
the writer’s own school. More than 
half our faculty were enrolled in a 
single extension course in guidance and 
placement at the same time. In our 
plea for professional training for per- 
sonnel service let us not depart too far 
from the objective of personnel service 
as a general educational objective. 
Teachers pursuing up-to-date scien- 
tific educational courses, which have 
any relation to pupil accounting, 
receive much they can draw upon 
in the discharge of their personnel 
duties. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE * 


Donautp G. PATERSON 
Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota 


In discussing the topic assigned to 
me I am conscious of the complexities 
and the difficulties standing in the way 
of any program designed to assure to 
each individual the type and kind of 
educational training for which he is 
best fitted. Such a program must be 
developed, however, if we are to make 
any real progress in increasing the 
number of successes entering any par- 
ticular sort of training. Such a pro- 
gram is the very essence of a well con- 
sidered plan of educational guidance. 

Perhaps none would deny the de- 
sirability of launching an educational 
guidance program. But we would not 
agree so readily concerning the ways 
and means of its development and exe- 
cution. Here we would be concerned 
with a careful evaluation of various 
proposed methods of educational guid- 
ance and I propose to proceed with a 
discussion of this phase of the guidance 
problem. 

It will surprise few of you to know 
that one of the proposed methods of 
educational guidance is now classified 
by all reputable psychologists as a 
pseudo-science. I refer to the pseudo- 
science of character analysis. I men- 
tion this because of the large number 
of students who turn to the character 
analyst for help in deciding upon their 
life work and the training necessary for 
it. The character analyst, preying 


* This paper was presented before the first 
Educational Guidance Conference at the 
University of Minnesota in May, 1924. This 
conference was a joint meeting of high school 
and university teachers and = hed istrators to 


discuss their common problem of educational 
guidance. 


upon the ignorant and credulous, pro- 
ceeds to read character by means of the 
bumps on the head or the so-called 
signs of character in the ears, color of 
the hair and skin, shape of the face, and 
so on. I can assure you that this prac- 
tice is not confined to the dark ages but 
actually continues in the Northwest to- 
day in a rather flourishing manner. I 
understand that one or more well 
known educational institutions in the 
Northwest actually employ such meth- 
ods in advising with their present or 
prospective students. Time does not 
permit more than a mere mention of 
this matter, but I consider it suffi- 
ciently important to condemn it dog- 
matically and urge you to do all in 
your power to prevent the spread of 
such an inaccurate and unscientific 
method of educational guidance. 

In passing, I wish to mention and to 
discount methods of guidance that 
place emphasis upon the reading of 
character by means of photographs, 
the judging of educational needs on the 
basis of a short personal interview by 
one who has not known the person in- 
terviewed for a considerable period of 
time, the judging of educational fitness 
on the basis of letters of recommenda- 
tion, or the selecting of an educational 
program on the basis of self-analysis 
and self-rating schemes advertised for 
sale in our popular magazines. The 
existence of these methods and their 
widespread use in spite of their unre- 
liability only points to the urgent need 
of more scientific methods of educa- 
tional guidance than we have had in the 
past. I refer those of you who may feel 
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that my treatment of these methods is 
too severe and too dogmatic to a recent 
book by Hollingworth, entitled Judging 
Human Character. 

My attack on unscientific methods 
of educational guidance may lead some 
of you to believe that I am about to 
propose a scientific scheme of educa- 
tional guidance. On the contrary, that 
could not be my purpose for I am not 
familiar with any scheme of educational 
guidance on the lower or higher educa- 
tional levels that may be called scien- 
tific. Beginnings are being made here 
and there, however, that should lead 
to the gradual development of more 
reliable methods of educational guid- 
ance. It will come, in my opinion, 
only in case we adopt the spirit and 
methods of scientific research in the 
attempted solution of many specific 
educational guidance problems. 

Confining ourselves to the question 
of the extent to which we are now pre- 
pared to inaugurate better educational 
guidance in colleges and universities, I 
wish to review briefly some of the facts, 
and methods of obtaining additional 
facts, that will make this possible. 

Question 1. Will knowledge of a 
student’s high school marks enable us 
to predict whether he will be successful 
in college, and hence enable us to ad- 
vise him to enter college or to seek 
some other form of training or employ- 
ment? We have evidence, and there is 
every reason to believe, that a stu- 
dent’s scholarship in high school is a 
real indication of his ability to do col- 
lege work. The distressing thing is our 
inability at the present time to secure 
an unambiguous record of achieve- 
ment in high school. Thurstone’s ex- 
tensive investigation of the relation be- 
tween high school marks and marks in 
43 schools of engineering revealed such 
a low relationship as to be almost non- 
significant for guidance purposes; simi- 


lar results have been secured in other 
investigations. However, these dis- 
appointing figures do not mean that an 
unambiguous record of high school 
achievement is of no value; but they do 
mean that it is dangerous to accept at 
face value the usual high school schol- 
arship record as a reliable measure of 
the student’s actual performance in 
high school. This is due to the presence 
of many complicating factors. The 
most important of these seems to be the 
varying standards of grading in dif- 
ferent high schools. These varying 
standards depend upon the quality of 
the students, the content of the courses, 
and the severity or leniency of instruc- 
tional staffs in marking. A 95 per cent 
student from one high school may be 
the equivalent of only an 80 or 85 per 
cent student from another high school. 
We urgently need a universal and 
standardized method of evaluating the 
graduation product of high schools 
wherever located. Progress in this di- 
rection, necessarily slow, is being made 
by the introduction and use of stand- 
ardized objective educational measur- 
ing scales for each of the high school 
subjects. Every school that makes 
progress in the utilization of such test- 
ing methods will be assisting in the de- 
velopment of the educational guidance 
program at this point. 

In the absence of such universal 
standards let me call your attention to 
the fact that you will be aiding the 
cause of educational guidance if you 
will average the high school marks for 
each of your seniors and then arrange 
your graduating class in a general 
scholarship rank order from the best to 
the poorest. Arrangements have just 
been completed by the University for 
requesting this information concerning 
each senior who comes to us from the 
various high schools over the state. 
We hope that this information will aid 
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us in dealing more intelligently and 
more fairly with those high school 
graduates entrusted to our care. 
Enough information is at hand from 
research studies here and at other uni- 
versities to warrant the statement that 
a high school graduate who stands in 
the lowest one-fourth of his class is a 
poor college risk. It seems only fair to 
such a student to warn him, before he 
decides to matriculate at a university, 
that his chances of success are ex- 
tremely small and that he might make 
a wiser choice in seeking some other 
form of training or employment. 
Question 2. Will knowledge of a 
student’s intelligence test results aid us 
in predicting whether or not he will be 
successful in college? We have con- 
siderable evidence that the answer to 
this question is yes. In the very nature 
of things we shall never have intelli- 
gence tests that will predict unerringly, 
but we do not need such a perfect in- 
strument to gain more knowledge than 
we usually possess concerning a stu- 
dent’s probable success in college. I 
see no reason for believing that the ap- 
pearance of intelligence tests need give 
rise to extravagant hopes or extrava- 
gant fears in the field of educationa. 
guidance. They merely furnish useful 
but not conclusive evidence. The rela- 
tion between test scores and college 
achievement is sufficiently close to war- 
rant conservative use, in connection 
with all the other facts available, in 
giving better educational guidance ad- 
vice to individual students. Just as we 
at the University are finding the results 
from the intelligence tests of value in 
our dealings with students, so you in 
the high schools are undoubtedly find- 
ing them worth while. Here, again, 
permit me to point out the possibility 
of encouraging your graduates who 
make low scores in the intelligence tests 
and who are also low in scholarship to 


think ten times before they decide to go 
on to college. Permit me also to em- 
phasize the need of giving every possi- 
ble encouragement to those who make 
high intelligence test scores and high 
scholarship averages to continue their 
academic or professional education. 
Recent state-wide surveys in Indiana 
and Massachusetts indicate that a 
startling number of the ablest high 
school graduates do not continue their 
schooling. Many of these cannot con- 
tinue because of financial reasons, and 
it would seem highly desirable to or- 
ganize the financial resources of the 
community to assist such students in 
obtaining a college education. Jf we 
could reduce the enrollment of those who 
can afford a college education but cannot 
profit by it, and at the same time increase 
the enrollment of those who can greatly 
profit from a college education but cannot 
afford it, we should have made a substan- 
tial contribution to a more satisfactory 
scheme of educational guidance. 

So far I have been discussing meth- 
ods of getting a line on the general aca- 
demic ability of high school graduates 
and college freshmen. We urgently 
need scientific methods of measuring 
attitudes, motives, and interests, for 
these are equally important if not more 
important in making for educational 
adjustment or maladjustment. We do 
not have, at the present time, reliable 
methods of measuring such factors, but 
it is reassuring to know that serious ex- 
perimental work along this line is being 
done. Undoubtedly progress will be 
made and the definite limitations of our 
present scientific educational guidance 
methods be correspondingly overcome. 
We also need to know and to be able to 
measure whatever special abilities are 
involved in successfully completing 
various courses of study. Research in 
this field has scarcely been begun, but 





— 
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the importance of such research will 
undoubtedly lead to serious studies 
concerning such special abilities. Per- 
mit me to close with a plea for the close 
coéperation of all concerned in carry- 
ing on and vigorously developing sound 
methods of research in the field of edu- 


cational guidance. Being handicapped 
by no delusions of grandeur concerning 
our present methods, we should go 
ahead with every prospect of gradually 
improving our methods, to the end 
that a more scientific scheme of educa- 
tional guidance be made possible. 


IS THE HIGH SCHOOL DOING ITS JOB? * 


Joun A. KINNEMAN 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Ten or fifteen years ago educators 
were quarreling over the content of the 
high school curriculum. Then the 
puzzling question was one of the reten- 
tion versus the elimination of Latin, 
algebra, and other subjects. That ques- 
tion has been settled by the differen- 
tiated high school course of study. 

To-day the puzzling question is one 
of determining the job which the high 
school should do. Certainly it is ex- 
pected to do more than prepare young 
people for college. It has as one of its 
functions the training in citizenship. 
As another of its functions it is ex- 
pected to train young people to make a 
living. Then, too, it has a cultural 
function. 

The writer is of the opinion that if 
the high school does no more than 
satisfy the suggested requirements 
which are set forth in the preceding 
paragraph, it is failing in its mission 
and is a wasteful institution. The 
writer has talked with scores of young 
people concerning the reasons for their 
having come to a teacher-training in- 


* These conclusions are a few of the many 
which might be drawn from a survey made 
recently by the writer and published under the 
title of “‘A Study in Guidance among Normal 
School Students.” Single copies can be se- 


cured for twenty-five cents by add 
John A. Kinneman, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 


stitution. The conversations aroused 
my curiosity on one fundamental as- 
pect of high school education — that of 
Guidance. I commenced to wonder 
why it was that young people came to 
normal school. I drafted a question- 
naire and submitted it to almost 1200 
students in five Pennsylvania Normal 
Schools. I was desirous of getting some 
facts on several important questions — 
principal among which were the reasons 
for coming to normal school and the 
reasons for coming to the particular 
normal school which they were attend- 
ing. 

In gathering some general informa- 
tion about the students I learned that 
40 per cent of them had never had a con- 
ference with any member of their high 
school faculties regarding their work 
after they left high school. Their high 
schools may have functioned admir- 
ably in citizenship training, in educa- 
tion for leisure, or in education for 
making a livelihood, but I do know 
that with at least 40 per cent of them 
no one asked the question, ‘‘What will 
you do after graduation from high 
school?”’ By no means does it follow 
that the conferences which were had 
with the 60 per cent of my subjects 
were helpful to them in choosing teach- 
ing as a life work. They may have been, 
and again they may not have been. 
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Another fact of which I am con- 
vinced is that the high school teachers 
are largely recruited from colleges in 
which the “arts” courses predominate. 
Most of them have never seen a normal 
school, and few of them ever attended 
one. I have found as a result of this 
fact that many high school teachers 
have conferred with their pupils for the 
sake of sending them to the “ pet”’ col- 
lege from which the teacher graduated, 
and that they have made no effort in 
the conference to make a scientific 
study of the pupil’s case. The zeal for 
conferences, where conferences were 
had, was prompted in many cases by a 
desire to send a “‘star’’ student to the 
Alma Mater, and not to give an im- 
partial estimate in the pupil’s case. 

When it came to determining the rea- 
sons for choosing teaching as a profes- 
sion and normal school as the avenue 
of preparation, I submitted twenty 
possible questions, three of which were 
as follows: Did you come to normal 
school because 


A member of your high school fac- 
ulty advised you to come? 

A member of your family advised 
you to come? 

A friend of yours or of your family 
advised you to come? 


The students were allowed to assign 
any or all of the twenty reasons as the 
cause of their coming to normal school. 
I found that approximately 60 per cent 
of the people acted in part on the ad- 
vice which they received from their 
parents; approximately 50 per cent 
acted in part on the advice which they 
received from friends, while less than 
25 per cent acted in part on the advice 
which their high school teachers gave. 


When we take into consideration also 
that the parents of many of these 
people were incompetent, because of 
their own inadequate education, we 
may wonder about the quality of 
the advice. The functioning of the 
“friends” seems to suggest that the 
family physician, the minister, the 
grocer, or maybe the milkman was re- 
lied upon in more instances for advice 
than were the high school teachers. 
When the teacher-training institutions 
receive no better help from the high 
schools than that which has been re- 
ceived, is there any wonder that nor- 
mal schools should be criticized? For 
half of the task of making teachers is 
the proper selection of the material 
from which they are made. 

Not only are the teacher-training 
institutions justified in registering a 
complaint against the high schools for 
the students who are sent to them, but 
every other institution of higher learn- 
ing is equally justified. No person in- 
terested in guidance wants the high 
school graduate placed and then kept in 
the place, but rather we want an oppor- 
tunity created for the high school 
graduate whereby he will be able to 
make a wise choice in a situation on 
the facts which are presented to him. 
By no means can he make a wise choice 
if he is barred from conferences with 
his high school instructors. Neither 
can he make a wise choice of a future 
vocation when he relies least on the 
persons who know his ability, apti- 
tudes, and attitudes best — his high 
school teachers—and relies most upon 
those who not only know his real abil- 
ity least, but who know least about the 
qualities which make for success in the 
respective vocations. 
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THE HOW AND WHY OF GUIDANCE IN THE PUBLIC 
EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 


Joun H. Saunt 
Counselor, Peabody High School ; Principal, Peabody Evening High School ; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The need for vocational and educa- 
tional guidance in the public evening 
high school has been given very little 
attention or systematic thought by 
those interested in formulating educa- 
tional programs. One can count on the 
fingers of a lame hand all the articles 
published on scientific methods of cur- 
riculum-making for the public evening 
high school by present day curricula 
specialists. 

These experts have been too busy 
with the problem of the day high school 
to give any time to studying the needs 
of the evening schools, so no attempt 
has been made to provide educational 
opportunities for all pupils according 
to their various levels of abilities, their 
interests, and their vocational futures. 
What has been true in reference to the 
curriculum has been equally true of the 
guidance program for the evening 
schools. 


Magsority or Puprts Have no Voca- 
TIONAL CHOICE 


We have heretofore presumed that 
the evening students, since they were 
working, had definitely chosen their 
occupations and were enrolled in the 
evening school to obtain related know- 
ledge and further skill to enable them 
to attain promotion and advancement 
in their chosen vocations. Even if our 
assumption were true there would still 
be need for guidance, because of the 
constant changes in their environment, 
if each individual is to be afforded an 
opportunity for the fullest develop- 
ment of which he is capable. 


A survey made by the writer last 
year in two large evening high schools 
showed very conclusively that our pre- 
sumption was wrong and that a very 
small percentage of their pupils had 
actually made a choice of a life work 
and were attending the evening classes 
with the idea of bettering themselves 
in their present occupations. The sur- 
vey showed further that seventy per 
cent were without a definite purpose — 
simply attending school — floundering 
in the search for help, hoping that by 
some magic process their proper niche 
in life would be revealed to them. 

This large group is made up mostly 
of the boys and girls who left day school 
a short time before, and went to work, 
because they were disgusted with what 
the schools had to offer them, or rather, 
what the schools permitted them to 
take. They have learned by actual ex- 
perience in the work-a-day world that 
the educated, trained worker has an 
advantage in most occupations over 
the worker without such preparation. 
They voluntarily enroll in the evening 
school, seeking help. What do they 
find? In far too many instances, I am 
sorry to say, they find that the day 
school program has been transplanted 
to the evening school in toto, with the 
exception of the guidance department. 


Curricutum Too DirFicuLtT 


Dr. Cox, in his book, “Curriculum 
Adjustment in the Secondary School,”’ 
states that the high school curriculum, 
as at present planned and carried out, 
is too difficult for nearly half of the 
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adolescent children to master. So they 
drop out of school and go to work. It 
is these boys and girls who left day 
school because educational opportuni- 
ties were not provided for them in the 
present-day curriculum, that constitute 
the vast majority of pupils who enroll 
in the evening schools. Superinten- 
dents and those responsible for evening 
scheol courses do not seem to realize 
fully that a program of subjects which 
was too difficult for pupils to master 
when their chief business was their 
school work might be too difficult for 
the same boys and girls to master after 
a full day’s work in the shop or office. 

We may expect the excessive mor- 
tality and the keen disappointment on 
the part of the pupils who have sacri- 
ficed time, strength, and money with 
the hope of being helped, to continue 
until we, as school people, become more 
vitally concerned with a forward look- 
ing program for those who have gone 
to work. We must provide ample op- 
portunity for each interested worker 
and prospective pupil to get an inter- 
view with someone connected with the 
evening school who can help him to 
choose wisely and to enroll with the 
right attitude toward the evening 
school. We must provide a kind of in- 
struction suited to the capacity and 
needs of our pupils. We must teach 
pupils instead of subjects, and our 
schools should be adjusted to fit the pu- 
pils and not the pupils to fit the school. 

It is obvious to all evening school 
workers that pupils who terminate their 
membership in the evening school do 
so frequently because of dissatisfaction 
caused by the wrong kind of guidance 
— the kind given by the school which 
makes a conscious effort to fit the pupils 
into its traditional program, regardless 
of their needs — or no guidance at all. 
On the other hand, a well organized 
guidance plan to give systematic and 


scientific counseling will do much to- 
wards stopping the huge wastage in our 
evening high schools. 
Facts NEEDED FoR GUIDANCE 

Vocational and educational guidance 
should be done on a basis of scientific 
data concerning the individual, based 
on a knowledge of his environment, the 
opportunities for service, the require- 
ments for entrance into that service, 
and the methods of meeting those re- 
quirements. A complete guidance pro- 
gram should survey the social and eco- 
nomic phases of the individual as well 
as intelligence in school work. 


Plan of Organization: 

1. The appointment of a person qual- 
ified by training and experience 
who shall devote his entire time to 
the guidance work, who shall be 
given the same rating or rank as 
the vice principal of the school. 

2. The guidance department should 
be an integral part of the school 
and given sufficient freedom to 
function properly. 

3. The work of guidance should be 
functional rather than depart- 
mental. 

4. If the plan is to succeed it must 
have the unqualified support of the 
principal of the school. 


The plan should provide for 

1. Analysis of 
a. The individual, 

b. Available vocations, 
c. Educational offerings. 

2. Methods should be developed for 
a. Testing, measuring, and eval- 
uating individuals, 

b. Classification of pupils in 
school, 

c. Placement in employment, 
d. Supervision, adjustment, and 
progress in employment. 
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Comprehensive and cumulative rec- 
ords should be kept for each case if 
guidance work is to be systematic. 
These records should cover all phases 
of the personal, intellectual, and en- 
vironmental life of the pupil that may 
be indices in determining his career. 

Pupils should be made to feel at 
ease before the conference if the coun- 
selor hopes to win their confidence. 
They should feel that the counselor is 
a friend, and that they are perfectly 
free to follow or reject the advice given. 
‘The counselor should never dictate the 
choice — he should do no more than 
outline to each pupil his probable 
chances of success or failure along cer- 
tain lines of work. 


DuTIES OF THE COUNSELOR 


1. To explain the courses offered and 
assist the pupils to make a wise 
choice of subjects. 

2. To confer with pupils who have 
changed positions and want ad- 
justments made in their schedules. 

3. To counsel with pupils in tryout 
subjects at the end of the tryout 
period. 

4. To investigate cases of pupils who 
are irregular in attendance. 

5. To present occupational oppor- 
tunities to pupils by means of 

a. Bulletins, 

b. Posters, 

c. Moving pictures, 

d. Talks on occupations by busi- 
ness men, 


e. A class in the study of occu- 
pations. 

6. To learn what the pupils do and 
what better things they might 
do. 

7. To organize and supervise the 

extra-curricula activities. 
a. The obligation of the evening 
high school to its pupils and the 
community to provide whole- 
some social activities and oppor- 
tunities for self-expression is just 
as great as in the day school. 

8. To consult with pupils expecting 

to enter college. 

To carry on placement and re- 

placement work. 


© 


The fact that more than twenty-five 
million dollars are spent each year in 
this country by wage earners for cor- 
respondence school instruction is suffi- 
cient evidence that the public evening 
schools have not risen to their oppor- 
tunities. Hence, a forward step like the 
organization of a guidance department 
should be thoroughly advertised in the 
school district so that the patrons may 
help the department to function prop- 
erly. 

The evening high school of the future 
which fully meets its obligation will not 
admit students and allow them to enter 
upon any prevocational or vocational 
course until they have passed through 
the system of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance and advisement. 





I cannot afford to miss a single number 
of The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
Emma Pritchard Cooley, Director, Vo- 
cational Guidance, New Orleans Public 
Schools. 


I have used your most excellent maga- 


zine.... I am heartily in sympathy 
with the work that you are doing and 
feel that, carried to its completion, vo- 
cational guidance will mean a practical 
solution of our problems of human rela- 
tions. — E. R. Gabler, School of Edu- 
cation, The University of Tennessee. 





ty 
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AN ANCIENT VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


W. V. BrincHam 


SEVERAL members of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association have 
asked for the source of a quotation 
from a document of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury cited in my address at the Cincin- 
nati Conference in February. This 
document is an interesting reminder 
that the problem of vocational guid- 
ance is not of recent origin. 

I first came across this quotation in 
an unpublished Master’s thesis by Glen 
U. Cleeton, of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, on “ Validity of Character 
Judgments Based on External Cri- 
teria.”’ This thesis was prepared while 
Mr. Cleeton was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He cites as his source 
Bernard Hollander, “In Search of The 
Soul,”’ page 132. The quotation is from 
Juan Huarte, a Spaniard (1530-1592), 
who calls attention to the need of vo- 
cationa! guidance in a communication 
to the King of Spain, Philip II, as fol- 
lows: 

“As I have frequently remarked, the 
mind of man is very narrow and cir- 
cumscribed, and when it attempts to do 
more than one thing at once, it only 
embarrasses itself. I have always 
thought it never could thoroughly 
know two arts or professions; and when 
this was attempted, one of the two was 
sure to be imperfectly understood. 

“Thus it seems to me, that it is req- 
uisite to set apart a number of saga- 
cious and learned men, to examine, and 
investigate into, the mental qualifica- 
tions and capabilities of young persons, 
in order to oblige them to make a 
choice of such sciences and professions, 


as would be most in accordance with 
their intellectual constitutions, and not 
to leave the matter to their own choice 
or direction. For in general cases, this 
choice will necessarily be an injudicious 
one, and will induce them to give a 
preference to some line of life which will 
prove less advantageous and useful to 
them, than if they were under the 
direction of suitable and qualified coun- 
selors. 

“It would happen from all this, Sire, 
that you would have better work- 
men, and more finished workmanship, 
throughout your dominions, and per- 
sons who know better, than those at 
present, how to unite nature with art. 

“T should also wish the learned acad- 
emies of your kingdom to be placed 
under a similar regulation; for, as con- 
stituted at present, all students go 
from one faculty of learning to another 
without their understanding Latin 
well; so, in like manner, examinations 
should be instituted to ascertain that 
when any one wished to study logic, or 
philosophy, or medicine, or theology, or 
law, he had that peculiar constitute or 
aptitude of mind that fitted for that 
particular profession.” 

Others have pointed out that even 
Juan Huarte, in his demand for pru- 
dent and systematic vocational coun- 
seling of college youth, was anticipated 
by many reformers, such as Plato. And 
as for psychological techniques in vo- 
cational prediction we are reminded of 
the Spartan mothers with their heroic 
tests of aptitude for the military pro- 
fession. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
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THE VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE MaGa- 
ZINE presents as the leading feature of 
this issye a very valuable article by the 
late Professor Inglis of the Graduate 
School of Education of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Professor Inglis, widely known 
as a conspicuous leader in the improve- 
ment of secondary education, believed 
that vocational guidance was very im- 
portant and necessary to the full ser- 
vice of secondary schools for young 
people. This article was prepared and 
revised by the author especially for 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

The article by Professor Edwin A. 
Lee of the University of California, on 
The Professionalization of the Guidance 
Worker, sounds a timely warning 
against charlatanism in vocational 
guidance. We trust that the other 
papers and material in this number of 
the magazine will be found of the usual 
timeliness, interest, and value. The 
November issue will be a special num- 
ber devoted to the work of vocational 
guidance in Philadelphia. 


Proressor FRANK PARSONS 


Pioneer 


It is a great pleasure to present as 
the frontispiece of this issue of The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine a picture 
of the late Professor Frank Parsons of 
the Boston University School of Law, 
long and widely known as the leading 
pioneer in the field of vocational guid- 
ance. He has been regarded by many 
as the real founder of modern, or- 
ganized vocational guidance. The be- 


ginnings of his work preceded the 
known activities of others in the field 
and served as an inspiring example to 
all who were seeking the vocational 
welfare of young people. His vision 
was clear and his faith in the expansion 
of the movement was complete. With 
the aid of educators, philanthropists, 
business men, and others, he estab- 
lished ‘‘The Vocation Bureau of Bos- 
ton,”’ the first formal organization for 
the promotion of vocational guidance 
known in the world, in March, 1908. In 
his first report to the executive com- 
mittee of The Vocation Bureau on May 
1, 1908, he presented the term, “ voca- 
tional guidance.’’ This at once became 
the recognized name of the movement. 
The term, “vocational counselor,” fol- 
lowed, and his methods and principles 
at once gained wide acceptance. Pro- 
fessor Parsons died very suddenly in 
September, 1908, after about two years 
devoted expressly to vocational guid- 
ance, although he had conceived the 
idea some twelve years before, while 
preparing a lecture on The Ideal City; 
and the movement in which he was 
the chief pioneer and so conspicuous 
a worker has gone steadily on in con- 
tinued expansion, in the development 
of principles and methods, and in in- 
creasing vocational guidance service to 
young people and others. 

The Editor is indebted to The Bos- 
ton Herald for the photograph from 
which our frontispiece has been made, 
and for the facts of his life as herewith 
stated. 

Professor Parsons was born Novem- 
ber 14, 1854, at Mount Holly, New 
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Jersey. His early education was ob- 
tained at a local private school. In 
1869 he entered Cornell University, 
and graduated in 1873 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Civil Engineering. He 
pursued the profession of civil engi- 
neering for a year, and then engaged in 
teaching in Southbridge, Massachu- 
setts, where he taught higher mathe- 
matics, history, elocution, painting, 
and drawing. He then studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in Boston in 
1881. In 1887 he became the editor of 
the legal textbooks of Little, Brown & 
Company. In the same year he was 
appointed Professor of History and 
Political Science in the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College. He was also Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts of Ruskin Uni- 
versity, Glen Ellyn, Illinois, and 
planned and established the Ruskin 
College of Social Science in Trenton, 
Missouri. He was also one of the lec- 
turers for the National Direct Legisla- 
tion League. In 1891 he joined the 
staff of the Boston University School of 
Law. His especial interest and work 


were in the line of muricipal govern- , 
ment. He became very widely known 


as an economist and an authority upon 
government, and wrote many import- 
ant articles and books, of which the 
following titles are best known: The 
World’s Best Books, Our Country’s 
Need, The Telegraph Monopoly, The 
People’s Lamps, Philosophy of Mutual- 
ism, Government and the Law of Equal 
Freedom, The Drift of Our Country, 
Public Ownership of Monopolies, The 
Bondage of Cities. The high position he 
held in the local community is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1895 he was 
nominated for the mayoralty of Bos- 
ton by a municipal reform party which, 
however, had no chance of winning an 


election in the turbulent politics of 
Boston at that time. 

The most important of Professor 
Parsons’ books was posthumous. After 
his death Mr. Ralph Albertson, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of The 
Vocation Bureau of Boston and a per- 
son of rare insight and ability, edited 
the notes and papers left behind by 
Parsons and had them published in 
book form by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, under the title, Choosing a Voca- 
tion. This book was the first in the 
field and has been more widely read 
than any other. Inquiries still come to 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance at 
Harvard University, the successor of 
The Vocation Bureau of Boston, from 
people all over the world who have 
read this book and who wish help or in- 
formation along the lines set forth in it. 
A quotation from the opening of Chap- 
ter II of Choosing a Vocation sets forth 
in new and clear terms the first steps, 
the fundamental elements, of voca- 
tional guidance: 

In the wise choice of a vocation there 
are three broad factors: (1) A clear un- 
derstanding of yourself, your aptitudes, 
abilities, interests, ambitions, resources, 
limitations, and their causes; (2) a 
knowledge of the requirements and con- 
ditions of success, advantages and dis- 
advantages, compensation, opportuni- 
ties, and prospects in different lines of 
work; (3) true reasoning on the relations 
of these two groups of facts. 

Every young person needs help on 
all three of these points. He needs all 
thé information and assistance he can 
get. He needs counsel. He needs a vo- 
cational counselor. He needs careful 
and systematic help by experienced minds 
in making this greatest decision of his 


life. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, 1920-1925 


Statement Issued in Membership Campaign 
in 1925 


THE New England Vocational Guid- 
ance Association was organized on 
May 12, 1920, as the result of a series of 
meetings in Boston of persons inter- 
ested in the vocational guidance move- 
ment. The call for the first meeting 
was issued by the President of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, in accordance with the plan of 
that body to foster local associations. 
Interest in the organization was imme- 
diate and widespread, embracing not 
only greater Boston, but vocational 
guidance workers and educators from 
other cities and towns in New England. 

Since the organization in 1920, four 
or five local meetings have been held 
each year, witha Winter Conference 
at Boston University and a Summer 
Conference in connection with the 
Summer School of Harvard University. 
Most of the other meetings have been 
held in the Boston School Committee 
rooms. There have been also extension 
meetings in the cities of Lawrence, 
Lowell, Taunton, and Providence. 
The speakers at our meetings have in- 
cluded local workers in vocational guid- 
ance and other persons of wide repu- 
tation. Our membership has reached 
nearly two hundred and has included 
vocational counselors, educators, social 
and civic workers, and representatives 
of business and industry. The Asso- 
ciation has not only given great mutual 
help and inspiration to its members, 


but has contributed tothe national 
movement with a carefully prepared 
and revised statement of ‘‘The Prin- 
ciples of Vocational Guidance” which 
has been adopted by the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, and is 
of inestimable value in the extension 
of vocational guidance throughout the 
country and the world. The Associa- 
tion has also aided greatly in the estab- 
lishment of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, the organ of the national 
movement. 

The objects of the New England 
Association, as given in the Constitu- 
tion, are: 


1. To unite in one local organization 
those persons who are engaged in 
or interested in any phase of voca- 
tional guidance. 

2. To collect, approve, and dissemi- 
nate information about vocational 
guidance and to encourage legisla- 
tion for and public support of voca- 
tional guidance. 

3. To formulate standards and prin- 
ciples for vocational guidance. 

4. To codperate with other organiza- 
tions interested in vocational guid- 
ance and to federate with co- 
ordinate associations through the 
National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. 


There are three grades of active 
membership and one associate, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Sustaining, with an annual fee of 


$5.00 and full membership in both 
the local and National associations. 
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2. Active, or ordinary, with an annual 
fee of $2.00 and full membership in 
both the local and National asso- 
ciations. 


3. Institutional, with annual fee of 
$2.00 and with a representative and 
full membership in both the local 
and National associations. 


4. Associate, with an annual fee of 
50¢ and all local rights except vot- 
ing. 


Active membership includes sub- 
scription to The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, which is published by the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance of 
Harvard University for the National 
Association. This magazine has been 
recently established, is the only one 
dealing with the field of vocational 
guidance, and is taking rank among the 
leading educational publications. 

You are cordially invited to join the 
New England Vocational Guidance 
Association. Here are three reasons, 
among many, why you should do this: 


1. Whether teacher, counselor, or 
other person interested in the wel- 
fare of youth in education and in 
employment, you need the informa- 
tion and inspiration to be secured 
from this great body of progressive 
workers. You cannot afford to 
work by yourself. 


2. If you have something to contrib- 
ute to the guidance problem which 
concerns us all, you should give us 
your aid and encouragement. 


3. You should have the benefit of 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
which presents principles and prac- 
tice in vocational guidance through- 
out the country and abroad, and 
whose contributors include the 
leading workers in the entire field. 


STUDENT AID FUNDS IN ATLANTA 
H. H. Brxier 


Director, Guidance and Research 
Atlanta, Georgia 


THE problem of giving financial assist- 
ance to the student embarrassed by 
economic necessity and perhaps about 
to leave school is an ever present prob- 
lem for the vocational counselor and 
school administrator. In Atlanta the 
chief need is felt in the Commercial 
High School, the Girls’ High School, 
and the School Employment Office. 
Very few calls come to the counselors 
in the junior high schools and in the 
other senior high schools. Part-time 
employment, secured either through 
the School Employment Office or on 
their own initiative, seems to solve the 
problem for many boys. The Rotary 
Club has been our chief benefactor for 
boys who did need help. 

When the need became keenly felt, 
some two years ago, the first step to- 
ward a solution was the forming of a 
committee by Superintendent Willis 
A. Sutton. This committee was com- 
posed of representatives of various 
known agencies or groups which distri- 
bute loans or scholarships. Among 
those represented were the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club, the Georgia Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs, the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, the 
Rotary Club, the colleges, and other 
groups. From those present, and from 
their suggestions, we were able to com- 
pile’a good-sized list of available funds. 
Because of the divergent interests rep- 
resented, it was thought best not to 
effect a permanent organization or to 
attempt to solicit funds as a group. 

As an indirect result of this meeting, 
groups of people in the senior high 
schools became interested in the prob- 
lem. In the commercial high school 
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the need for funds was presented by the 
vocational counselor to a meeting of the 
alumni of the school. They became 
enthusiastic and endorsed a project to 
raise money. Subsequently a good 
sum of money was obtained. The dis- 
tribution of funds is in charge of a com- 
mittee consisting of the Executive 
Board of the Alumni Association. On 
recommendation of the vocational 
counselor the case is investigated by a 
trained social worker from the Family 
Welfare Society. The usual amount 
given is five to ten dollars per month. 
The individual case, of course, deter- 
mines the amount. 

At the Girls’ High School a some- 
what different organization was ar- 
ranged. There the Parent-Teacher 
Association took up the problem and 
subscribed the necessary financial back- 
ing. The administration of the fund is 
in the hands of a committee consisting 
of a member of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and a faculty member. 
Where unusual features occur, the case 
is referred to the full Parent-Teacher 
meeting. 

Three other important sources of 
student aid must be mentioned in order 
to give a complete picture of the At- 
lanta situation. For several years the 
Rotary Club has sponsored a Rotary 
Scholarship Fund. This Fund has 
grown to considerable size, under the 
leadership of Mr. Kendall Weisiger of 
the Southern Bell Telephone Co. All 
applicants are carefully investigated 
for the Rotarians by the Family Wel- 
fare Society. Each applicant is given 
a Stanford-Binet intelligence test by a 
trained psychologist. It should be 
stated also that the Family Welfare 
Society cares for a number of cases 
through their assistance to the families. 
The third and newest agency is the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Al- 
liance, which has recently opened an 


office in Atlanta and established a 
counselor there. Up to the present 
time their work has been chiefly in- 
formational, that is, they do not aim 
to canvass for funds or to distribute 
money. Rather, they will keep in- 
formed on all available sources of 
financial aid. 

In conclusion, therefore, it may be 
said that Atlanta has made a good be- 
ginning on this important problem. 
We feel, however, that we are just be- 
ginning and that the work will grow as 
time goes on. 


SCHOLARSHIP REPORT OF THE VO- 
CATIONAL SERVICE FOR JUNIORS 
NEW YORK CITY 


HeLen H. Newsore 


Chairman, Scholarship Committee of Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors 


At the end of the school year of 1924 
the Scholarship Department of the 
Vocational Service for Juniors had 97 
active cases on its books. During the 
year 253 applicants for scholarships 
were considered, 47 scholarships were 
awarded, and 51 discontinued, 4249 
personal interviews were had with 
children and their families, 334 home 
visits were paid, 103 visits to schools 
and 175 to social agencies, 98 psy- 
chological tests were given and 294 
physical examinations. 

Last spring it was decided to work 
out a method of presenting cases to 
the Scholarship Committee in a more 
complete and objective manner. Ac- 
cordingly a written digest is prepared 
for each member of the committee, 
which gives the school record, the 
family budget, the score made on an 
individual test, together with a brief 
statement of the psychologist’s impres- 
sion of the child’s personality and capa- 
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bilities. The scholarship counselor 
writes her impression of the applicant 
and the child’s plans for his career. 
The result of all this is that the cases 
are dealt with much more quickly and 
a clearer picture of the whole situation 
is presented to the committee. The 
psychologist and the scholarship coun- 
selor attend all meetings to answer 
questions and supplement their written 
information. 

After the scholarship has been 
granted a thorough medical examina- 
tion is given by a competent physician, 
who cuts her fee in half as her contri- 
bution to our work. She talks to the 
children about diet, exercise, and gen- 
eral hygiene, and if necessary refers 
them to a clinic or more frequently to 
the dentist or corrective gymnasium. 
Each child is examined once a year, un- 
less occasion should arise for more 
frequent visits, and in only two cases 
no improvement was noted. This year 
a follow-up study covering the past ten 
years is being tabulated, which we 
hope will show to what extent the boys 
and girls are working at jobs for which 
they were trained, in which they are in- 
terested, and in which there is a future 
for them. In many cases we know it 
will be found that they are continuing 
their education at night and that they 
have not only been trained for a specific 
job, but that their horizon has been 
broadened and they have learned to 
use the resources of the city to lend in- 
terest and variety to their lives. Fol- 
lowing are the stories of two of our 
recent graduates, rather typical of the 
children as a whole. 

William came to us when he entered 
high school. He had a very high intel- 
ligence quotient but was a thin, under- 
nourished boy. His mother was a 
widow with three children, of whom he 
was the eldest. When he reached the 


age of sixteen, and her pension from 
the Board of Child Welfare was dis- 
continued, he came to the counselor 
with tears in his eyes and said he would 
have to leave school. Instead of allow- 
ing him to do so, our employment de- 
partment found him a part-time job 
and he completed his high school 
course. The brokerage firm who had 
first employed him as a runner gave 
him a position as bookkeeper and now, 
at 18, he is earning $35.00 a week and 
is studying finance and accountancy at 
New York University. His employer 
says he is in direct line for promotion 
and is a most promising boy. 

Miriam took a three-year commer- 
cial course at high school. When she 
graduated the counselor found that in- 
stead of being elated she was greatly 
cast down. Upon inquiry, it developed 
that Miriam’s great ambition was to 
become a teacher, and that she had 
only chosen the commercial course be- 
cause she did n’t like to ask for assist- 
ance for four years instead of three. 
She was sent back to school imme- 
diately and succeeded in taking all the 
subjects necessary to complete a gen- 
eral high school course in the next year; 
in addition she attended the clinic for 
special defect, to overcome a slight 
foreign intonation, and studied He- 
brew. Her first year at Hunter College 
she was helped by a friend who was in- 
terested in her plucky attempt to fulfill 
her ambition. She is entering her sec- 
ond year there and she is supporting 
herself by teaching Hebrew after her 
college day is over. She earns $24.00 a 
week and writes us that she is the hap- 
piest girl in the world. 

We feel that these children have 
earned the assistance that was given 
them and hope that, from lack of funds, 
we need not refuse to extend a helping 
hand to others like them. 
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REPORT ON SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
LOANS, DEPARTMENT OF VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE OF THE NEW 
ORLEANS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Emma PritcHarp Coo .ey, Director 


VoOcATIONAL guidance in the New Or- 
leans Public Schools had its origin in an 
inquiry into high school eliminations 
and their underlying causes. The find- 
ings of the worker appointed in 1921 
were, in the main, no different from 
those in other sections where similar 
inquiries had been made. 

Financial necessity is a minor factor 
only in eliminations from high schools. 
Children leave school, in the majority 
of cases, not from economic pressure 
but from discouragement, maladjust- 
ment in courses of study, and from an 
adventurous spirit, which prompts 
them to make a start in the world of 
work for which they have neither edu- 
cation nor training. Approximately 
only 13 per cent of the young people 
who left our high schools in the session 
1921-22 did so because of acute finan- 
cial necessity. 

Through the codperation of the Ro- 
tary Club, a loan fund was subscribed 
in 1922 and became available for use in 
February, 1923. This fund is admin- 
istered by a committee of the organiza- 
tion, to whom all cases requiring assist- 
ance are reported by the visitor in the 
employ of the Orleans Parish School 
Board, a careful analysis of home con- 
ditions having been made as a result of 
her visit to the home. This, with the 
recommendation of the principal of the 
school in which the boy is a student 
and a recommendation from the visitor 
as to the amount of assistance neces- 
sary, is referred to the committee. 

The amount of assistance has varied 
— in some cases, it has been as little as 
two dollars weekly and books; again, 


* 


books only were needed; again, as 
much as six dollars weekly and books 
were necessary. 

Since February, 1923, forty-three 
boys have been assisted through this 
fund. Forty-one of this number have 
been enrolled in the Warren Easton 
Boys’ High School and in the Boys’ 
High School of Commerce, while two 
have entered the Delgado Trades 
School. 

These boys are the special wards of 
the Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance. They report monthly to the Di- 
rector of the Department. Their re- 
ports receive her careful attention and 
every effort is made to stimulate their 
interest in progress and to added ef- 
fort. On graduation, the assistance of 
the Rotary Club is asked in securing for 
them employment which offers special 
opportunities for advancement. 

The High School Scholarship Asso- 
ciation was organized in December, 
1922. As the Rotary Loan Fund was 
available for boys, it was decided to 
limit the funds available to girls who 
were in need of assistance, with the 
understanding that, should at any time 
the Rotary Loan Fund be discontinued, 
the Association would extend its aid to 
boys in need of it. 

The members of the Association 
considered that their duties should not 
end with the granting of financial as- 
sistance. The Association has been 
an active auxiliary of the Department 
of Vocational Guidance. Under its 
auspices a conference on vocational 
guidance was held in March, 1923, 
which was attended by more than 400 
people. Letters have been sent to 
grade school pupils, advising them of 
the opportunities offered in our high 
and trade schools and of the type of 
assistance available. A committee 
from the Association has coéperated 
with the Factories Inspector in inter- 
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viewing boys and girls applying for 
work permits, and through their efforts 
and assistance numbers of young people 
have been induced to remain in school. 

Unlike the Rotary Fund, the High 
School Scholarship Association has 
considered its assistance in the nature 
of a gift, its members believing that 
girls between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen should not be burdened with 
assistance which would later become a 
debt. Forty-three girls have been 
assisted by the High School Scholar- 
ship Association. Here, again, the 
amount of assistance has differed, de- 
pending upon the economic conditions 
in the home. The maximum amount 
has been $5.25 weekly and books; the 
minimum, $1.00 weekly and books. 

The girls have been under the special 
supervision of counselors in the high 
schools. They have received thorough 
physical examinations through the 
Medical Department of the Orleans 
Parish School Board. Where condi- 
tions have warranted, the girls have 
been referred to clinics for corrective 
treatment and have been followed up 
by school nurses. 

Five of the Scholarship beneficiaries 
have completed the high school course. 
One has been placed in a representa- 
tive firm where she is receiving a good 
salary as assistant bookkeeper. Three 
have entered the New Orleans Normal 
School where, through a special fund, 
they are enabled to continue their 
training. Another is working her way 
through college, and a fourth has de- 
cided to take a business course in a 
commercial school. We know there is 
a growing appreciation throughout the 
community of the constructive value of 
work which makes for citizenship and 
which will guarantee self-helpful citi- 
zens who will repay a hundredfold the 
small amount of money which has been 
expended upon them. 


A JOINT REPORT FROM CHICAGO FOR 
THE TWO ORGANIZATIONS DOING 
SCHOLARSHIP WORK 


Given at Cincinnati, February 19, 1925 


Part | 
CLARA SOMERVILLE 


Executive Secretary, Vocational Supervision 
League, Chicago 


THe two recognized organizations in 
the City of Chicago doing scholarship 
work are the Scholarship Association 
for Jewish Children and the Voca- 
tional Supervision League. The chief 
reason for my saying “recognized’”’ is 
that these organizations are harbored 
by the Board of Education. The Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau of the Board 
of Education occupies several floors of 
this building and our scholarship of- 
fices are in this department and adjoin 
one another. We are fast outgrowing 
our allotted space and we trust our 
work will warrant a request for larger 
quarters before long. The Board of 
Education coéperates with us to the 
extent of permitting our applicants for 
scholarship aid to have a medical ex- 
amination before the case goes to our 
Case Committees and at any other 
time medical advice is given gratis. 
The Employment Department of the 
Board of Education coéperates in se- 
curing after-school and summer jobs 
and positions for our graduates. The 
Board also gives us some office sup- 
plies. I might mention here that a 
great number of our applications come 
to us from this Vocational Guidance 
Bureau. While on the subject of 
valued coéperation, one of the out- 
standing services rendered us is by the 
Institute for Juvenile Research, which 
is a department, located in Chicago, 
of a State Psychological Laboratory. 
Here mental tests are given our appli- 
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cants and, where advisable and pos- 
sible, some intensive social service is 
done by this department. Some day 
we hope to come to you with the glad 
tidings that we have added a psy- 
chiatrist to our staff. We feel confident 
that the psychological test reduces the 
turnover, in that we have had fewer 
dropped for low scholarship since these 
examinations have been used. 

In order to make better known our 
scholarship qualifications, a form letter 
has been sent out to most of the social 
agencies in the city. This letter out- 
lines our basic requirements, request- 
ing they be complied with as well as 
possible, and as a consequence we find 
we have fewer rejected cases. 

The budget worked out for use by 
the relief agencies of the city, and 
which is sanctioned by social agencies 
as a basis for computing family aid, is 
used by the Scholarship Association for 
Jewish Children. This budget is used 
for consulting purposes by the Voca- 
tional Supervision League and a budget 
sheet is filed in each case record, but 
our scholarship assistance is inter- 
preted on an educational rather than 
on a relief basis. The money is given 
to the child and he is told the monthly 
check is for educational expenses. The 
average of the scholarships given 
monthly by the Scholarship Associa- 
tion for Jewish Children is $19 plus, 
and the Vocational Supervision League 
average is $15. 

While the Vocational Supervision 
League has, in addition to the Scholar- 
ship Department, devoted much time 
in the field of legislation, etc., the 
Scholarship Association for Jewish 
Children does only scholarship work 
and has therefore been able to accom- 
plish a more intensive piece of work, 
particularly in the line of following up 
their former students. Good results 
were obtained through holding a series 


of evening office hours, in consequence 
of which more than two-thirds of the 
students who have been aided up to 
date by their organization were seen 
during this last year. 

The Scholarship Association for Jew- 
ish Children has two full-time workers 
and one full-time stenographer, while 
the Vocational Supervision League has, 
at this date, one full-time stenographer 
and one part-time, one full-time field 
worker, and one general secretary. 


Part II 


Mrs. Henrietta C. WARNER 


Executive Director, Scholarship Association 
for Jewish Children, Chicago 


For their last fiscal year the Vocational 
Supervision League and the Scholar- 
ship Association for Jewish Children, 
representing in the main high school 
scholarship work being done in Chi- 
cago, are able to present the following 
joint report: 

Two hundred and seventy-four chil- 
dren were granted scholarships which 
enabled them to remain in school. Of 
this number 159 were scholarships 
which were continued from the pre- 
vious year, 115 new, having been 
selected from the 300 applications re- 
ceived during the year. We are at 
present carrying 177 children. 

Selection has continued to be made 
on the basis of scholastic ability, al- 
though with the assistance of the men- 
tal tests a number of scholarships have 
been granted to students of average 
mental rating who were doing merely 
a good, rather than a superior, grade of 
work. The results have proved most 
satisfactory, as these children have 
been well able to complete high school 
courses and have later become easily 
adjusted in industry. 
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The greater number of our students 
have taken four-year high school 
courses. 145 did so, while 111 took 
two-year high school courses, and 18 
were in grammar or trade schools. Our 
average scholarship was $17.30 a 
month, but the individual scholarships 
ranged from $5 to $41 a month. The 
total budget for carrying on this work 
was $39,600 — $30,000 of which was 
spent on scholarships alone. 

In a report such as this it is needless 
to say that we have continued the 
supervision of the school work, health, 
and recreation of those students who 
receive scholarships. 

At the end of twelve years of work, 
having granted scholarships to 975 
children, we find ourselves coraing to 
this conference with several questions 
in our minds to which we earnestly 
hope we may receive answers. 

What is the ultimate aim of scholar- 
ship work? Is it to remain an educa- 
tional form of philanthropy, definitely 
limited in its work by the amount of 
money that can be privately collected, 
or should our aim be to have the work 
under the auspices and support of a 
public educational fund, either city or 
state? 

If it is to remain a necessarily small 
piece of work, privately financed, 
ought it not to be carried on as an edu- 
cational laboratory from which there 
should be findings which could be used 
for what might be called educational 
propaganda for legislative work as well 
as general publicity? 

If scholarship work is to be con- 
sidered as done in an educational labo- 
ratory, ought we not to be working 
towards a more standardized and per- 
fected technique, giving due considera- 
tion to the health and recreational 
work, mental tests, psychiatric study 
of personality difficulties, as well as 
school standards? 


Then, too, if scholarship work is to 
be considered as done in an educa- 
tional laboratory, is it not of major im- 
portance to maintain an extended con- 
tact with our former students in order 
to learn, from their experiences after 
leaving school, our mistakes as well as 
our successes, and to convert this 
knowledge into material available and 
beneficial to the public? 


BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


Office of Dean of Students, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel! Hill 


T. A. Wurrener, Director 


Resources AVAILABLE TO 
STUDENTS 
(Our Program in Brief) 


Personnel 


The Bureau requires full-time serv- 
ices of Director; part-time services of 
Secretary; student clerical workers 
when needed. 


Vocational Information 


The following vocational informa- 

tion has been assembled at this office: 

Pamphlets descriptive of thirty-six 
different professions. 

Answers to vocational questionnaires 
mailed to twenty-six leaders in 
different professions. 

Twenty-one digests of professions 
prepared by The Open Road 
Magazine. 

Six Stanford University Bulletins: 
Vocational Information. 

A statement from each department 
of the University pointing out its 
educational and professional op- 
portunities. These statements are 
to compose a part of a Vocational 
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Guidance Bulletin which we are 
printing for high school seniors 
and university freshmen. 


Records 


Supplementary Matriculation Cards 
which give name, age, father’s college, 
mother’s college, father’s occupation, 
church affiliation, high school attended 
with activities, college address, finan- 
cial status, course of study, vocational 
choice, vocational interests in case 
definite choice has not been made, voca- 
tional experience, studies liked best in 
high school, name and address of minis- 
ter at home, name and address of last 
high school principal. This card is 
filled out by all new students. 

Personal Interview Cards which give 
name, class, vocational interests, date, 
and result of interview. 

Senior Record Cards. Each senior 
fills out a card in this office which 
shows his vocational interests, qualifi- 
cations, and future plans. This is used 
in placement. 

Tests. The results of mental alert- 
ness tests are being studied in many 
ways. All mental profile cards are filed 
at this office. . 

All scholastic records and others of a 
similar nature are secured from the 
Registrar and Dean of Students. 


Periodicals 
This office receives the following 
periodicals: 
Vocational Education Magazine. 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
News-Bulletin. 
The Journal of Personnel Research. 
The Open Road. 
American Management Review. 
News-Letter (U. 8S. Employment 
Service). 
Inspection News (Retail Credit Co.). 
News Letter (University of North 
Carolina). 


Commerce and Industry (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina). 


Miscellaneous Information 


Bulletins of leading graduate schools. 

Census reports. 

Scholarship and fellowship announce- 
ments. 

Vocational guidance studies, leaflets, 
and pamphlets. 

Catalogues of publishing houses. 

Various directories and other infor- 
mation. 


Counsel 


This office advises with students on: 
The choice of a life work. 
Professional training. 

Graduate study. 

Summer employment. 

Self-help employment. 

Permanent employment. 

Other related topics. 

In some cases students are referred 
to departmental heads for detailed vo- 
cational counsel. 

Each of the twenty-five departments 
has agreed to assist in counseling. 

Approximately 160 books on educa- 
tional and vocational guidance are as- 
sembled on a special shelf in the lobby 
of the main library. Fifty or more vo- 
cations are described by these books. 
Duplicate call cards for these references 
are filed at this Bureau. 

An effort is made to find out the 
wants of employers and the needs of 
the state for college trained men. We 
are also interested in placing under- 
graduates during vacation. 

The Bureau operates an enclosed 
bulletin board located just outside the 
postoffice. Many issues of the Tar 
Heel, the bi-weekly college paper, car- 
ries articles of interest on vocational 
guidance. Chapel is used to announce 
the movements of our work. The 
Carolina Magazine, a monthly publica- 
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tion, carries an article in each issue on 
some profession of interest to college 
men. 

From time to time leaders in the 
various fields present their professions 
to interested students. Fifteen or more 
such meetings are being held this year. 

On the first Tuesday of each month 
Vocational Discussion Groups are held. 
Six groups meet throughout the day. 
This enables every interested student 
to schedule a discussion. These meet- 
ings are principally for those students 
who have not made their choice of a 
life work. 

Our Vocational Guidance Program 
is supervised by the following com- 
mittee: 

F. F. Bradshaw, Dean of Students, 

Chairman. 

H. F. Comer, Y. M. C. A. Secretary. 

C. A. Hibbard, Department of Eng- 

lish. 
C. T. Murchison, Dean, School of 
Commerce. 

H. W. Odum, Director, School of 
Public Welfare. 

M. R. Trabue, School of Education. 

J. F. Dashiell, Head, Department of 
Psychology. 

The above is a brief outline of the 
efforts of the Bureau of Vocational In- 


formation. All communications should 
be addressed to the Director. 


COOPERATING ASSOCIATIONS OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH, AND CHILD 
WELFARE, OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


To Junior and Senior High School 
Principals and Others Interested in Per- 
sonnel Selection, Placement, Promotion, 
and Management: 
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Attached you will find a plan for six 
monthly conferences to be held when, 
where, and how as indicated in the 
schedule. This series of conferences is 
an earnest attempt on the part of the 
associations and institutions involved 
to coérdinate more closely the work of 
the public schools and the outside oc- 
cupational activities. 

The question of proper personnel 
education and training for a busy com- 
plex civilization is the dominant one in 
the educational field. The proper selec- 
tion, placement, promotion and man- 
agement of personnel is the dominant 
factor in the various occupations mak- 
ing up this busy complex civilization. 
On the determination of the proper re- 
lationships between the public schools 
and the occupational activities, and the 
correct solution of the two problems 
above set forth, rest the prosperity 
and perpetuity of our social organiza- 
tions. 

The schools are anxious to do their 
part; the professional, the business, 
and the industrial forces are at work on 
the problem; and this series of confer- 
ences is an attempt to get both to- 
gether on a common ground, the better 
to understand each other’s point of 
view and the better to codéperate more 
closely in working toward a common 
goal. 

Will your industry or institution 
send some representatives to attend 
these conferences? Which will you 
probably find it possible to attend? 

Sincerely yours, 
_ (Signed) 
HERBERT F. CLARK, 
Vocational Guidance Association, 


W. Harpin Huaues, 
Educational Research Association, 


Raymonp B. Dun.ap, 
Child Welfare Association. 


January 17, 1925. 
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NEW ORLEANS VOCATIONAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 





Emma Pritcuarp Coo ey, Secretary 


Although the New Orleans Voca- 
tional and Educational Guidance As- 
sociation celebrated its first birthday in 
January, 1924, the election of officers 
for the second year was not held until 
June, 1925, as the constitution pro- 
vided that the officers elected at the or- 
ganization meeting should serve until 
the end of the school session of 1924- 
25. All of the officers were re-elected. 

An employment manager, who at- 
tended the meeting through a notice 
which he had seen in one of our news- 
papers, brought to our attention the 
necessity of enlisting the interest and 
support of the employment managers 
in this community, since it is plain that 
business and industry are turning to- 
ward the schools as they have never 
done before, for assistance in solving 
their great problem. It was deter- 
mined to make a systematic campaign 
to increase our membership and to se- 
cure a list of employment managers and 
to put before them the work of the Asso- 
ciation and the desirability of gaining 
their interest and support. The Asso- 
ciation is committed to a definite pro- 
gram of publicity in behalf of voca- 
tional guidance, not only in New Or- 
leans but throughout the State. It was 
therefore decided to ask that a section 
be assigned this Association on the pro- 
gram at the conference of the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Association, which will be 
held in Baton Rouge, November 19, 20, 
and 21. The program committee has 
been instructed to arrange a program 
for this meeting and for five meetings 
during the year; four of these meet- 
ings to be planned with a view to dis- 
cussion of local problems in school and 
in employment, and the fifth to be in 
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the nature of a community assembly, 
when a national speaker will be in- 
vited to New Orleans to put the cause 
of vocational guidance before the busi- 
ness men of the community. The secre- 
tary was instructed to communicate 
with the manager of the Members’ 
Council of the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and ask the coépera- 
tion of that organization in bringing to 
New Orleans Dr. John M. Brewer of 
Harvard University. 

Since the meeting in June, the fol- 
lowing developments are of interest. 
The Association of Commerce has 
agreed to codperate with us in inviting 
Dr. Brewer to address the Members’ 
Council in April, 1926. Two or three 
other meetings will be held, one of 
which will be a community assembly 
when representatives of all civic, social, 
and educational organizations will be 
invited. 

Through the coédperation of the 
Community Chest, a research worker 
has been added to the staff of the High 
School Scholarship Association which 
is an active auxiliary to the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance in the 
New Orleans Public Schools. This 
worker will be under the direction of 
the Director of Vocational Guidance, 
and will make studies of local oppor- 
tunities, placing the emphasis upon the 
value of high school education in con- 
nection with such opportunities. 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE WORK BY THE SIXTH, SEV- 
ENTH, AND EIGHTH GRADES OF THE 
McDONOGH No. 9 SCHOOL, NEW OR- 
LEANS, LA. 


JEANNE LANGHETEE, Counselor 
Vocational guidance is not a new 


idea in New Orleans, for the principle 
of the movement has been developing 











since September, 1921, when the Or- 
leans Parish School Board took the first 
step in a guidance program by appoint- 
ing a high school visitor and placement 
secretary. However, the plan of actu- 
ally teaching it in the departmental 
grades of the public schools of this city 
had never been tried until last year. 
During the summer of 1924 a group of 
interested teachers and executives met 
in order to discuss the feasibility of 
working out practical vocational guid- 
ance programs to be put into effect in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of 
the public schools. The results of this 
meeting were not only interest and en- 
thusiasm, but very definite working 
plans. Of course when the idea was 
first proposed to the authorities it suf- 
fered the same fate that nearly all 
other new projects must undergo in any 
large system in order to allow for the 
check and balance theory. It meant a 
change in the whole school curriculum, 
its success was uncertain, and the funds 
for operating this big scheme were so 
very scanty that the school board 
found it impossible to test out voca- 
tional guidance as a subject throughout 
the whole public school system. There- 
fore the experiment was made in six 
schools, located in different parts of the 
city where the class of children in at- 
tendance seemed to need this kind of 
help. Another important factor in the 
selection of these experimental schools 
was the amount of interest felt by the 
principal and teacher who was to act as 
counselor in this vocational guidance 
work, especially since there was to be so 
much extra work with no financial 
recompense. 

We felt fortunate in having Mc- 
Donogh selected as one of the experi- 
mental schools. Throughout this past 
year we followed the prescribed course 
of study as closely as the limited time 
and materials would allow. At the end 
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of the session Miss Brandao, the prin- 
cipal of the school, felt that we would 
be justified in giving a public demon- 
stration, in the evening, in the school 
auditorium of the work that had been 
accomplished in vocational guidance, 
for three reasons: First, to summarize 
the value of it in our own minds and 
test its worth to the school; secondly, to 
give joy to the students (they are al- 
ways thrilled at appearing on the 
stage) by making them feel the real im- 
portance of a subject which they were 
inclined to consider as a side line; 
lastly, to arouse the curiosity and in- 
terest of parents and patrons of our 
school district in this great field of 
work. Our motive was to show the 
people of the neighborhood exactly 
what went on in the classroom during 
the vocational guidance period. The 
following is an account of how the pro- 
gram for this performance was worked 
out. 

An eighth grade boy who acted as 
master of ceremonies opened the even- 
ing with an introductory speech, in 
which he welcomed the audience and 
explained the purpose of vocational 
guidance in the schools. Then eight 
pupils of the sixth grade, chosen by 
their classmates, represented a class- 
room scene in vocational guidance 
civics. The teacher (an eighth grade 
girl) asked each pupil a question, to 
which he replied with a clear, concise, 
and emphatic explanation prepared by 
him long before he ever stepped upon 
the platform (a fact, of course, never 
suspected by the audience!). These 
eight questions were worked out so as 
to bring out the main points of the vo- 
cational civics text called ‘“ Preparing 
for the World’s Work”’ which is studied 
by all sixth grades. These children 
gave such convincing answers to such 
weighty problems as ‘‘ What were the 
causes and bad effects of child labor?”’ 
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and ‘What is the value of an educa- 
tion to your future job?” that their 
little play received the loudest ap- 
plause. 

The seventh B grade had stressed the 
biographies of successful men and wo- 
men of the modern day and so their 
work was represented by two of the 
best reports that had been given in 
class. The American Magazine was a 
helpful source for this course. A boy 
gave an interesting sketch of the life 
and achievement of Woolworth, the 
king of the 5 and 10 cent stores; while 
the next little girl made her hearer 
thoroughly sympathetic with the noble 
woman educator, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, the President of Wellesley 
College. 

The seventh A class had the advan- 
tage of having material that could be 
presented more graphically than any 
other class. They had made a study of 
the ten divisions of occupations listed 
in the United States Census Report. 
The class had been divided into groups 
according to their various interests, and 
each group had analyzed a different one 
of these occupations by means of fur- 
ther reading and interviews. For ex- 
ample, the group bent on “Profes- 
sional Work” had subdivided their 
field into inquiries about medicine, 
law, journalism, teaching, etc.; while 
the Commerce group wanted informa- 
tion about the qualities needed to be a 
successful salesman, stenographer, ac- 
countant, etc.; Ten students appeared 
on the stage, each carrying a large 
cardboard on which was printed the 
occupation which he represented; e. g., 
Agriculture, Mechanical, Civil Service, 
etc. Each in turn came to the front, 
reviewed all the possible subdivisions 
of this occupation, and then explained 
the kind of education necessary for it 
and the opportunities of employment 
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and of promotion in this field of work in 
New Orleans. The speeches were brief 
enough to hold the attention of the 
audience. This perhaps “‘got across” 
the idea of vocational guidance better 
than any other feature. 

The pupils of the eighth grades were 
given twice as much attention and 
time as the others all through the year, 
and no doubt received that much bene- 
fit from this study, but it was impossi- 
ble to put forth a concrete display of 
their work because of the nature of it. 
However, different students reported 
on each activity of the year. One boy 
talked of the five industrial visits that 
the class had made to such places as the 
Telephone Company, Printing House, 
Maison Blanche Department Store, 
etc. This proved to the parents that 
their children were being brought into 
close contact with the business world. 
A girl reported on the benefit derived 
from the talks given the class during 
the term by business men. This surely 
brings new life and ideas into the minds 
of growing boys and girls and impresses 
them more than every-day lectures 
from the routine teacher. Needless to 
say, the most important phase of the 
vocational guidance work in the eighth 
grade is the personal counseling of each 
individual. 

The evening was brought to a suc- 
cessful close by inspiring talks from 
Miss Cooley and Mr. H. G. Martin, 
Director of the Delgado Trade School. 
They convinced all present that voca- 
tional guidance work was not to be a 
passing fad in the schools, but instead 
had come to stay and develop, so that 
boys and girls would no longer be 
turned out in the world with stores of 
unconnected knowledge, but could at- 
tack the problems of life as they faced 
them and thereby would make more 
useful citizens. 
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, Patus To Success: Sixteen Essays on Sec- 
ondary School Subjects Specially Written 
by Eminent Educators of America. 
Compiled and Edited with Biographical 
Notes and Introduction by Harold Gar- 
net Black, Hollywood High School, Los 
Angeles, California. D. C. Heath and 

‘ Company, 1924. 
“Paths To Success” is a book of essays by 
a number of authors. Each essay is in- 
tended for a double purpose, to be studied 
as an example of good English and to serve 
as educational guidance for the junior 
high school pupils who are approaching the 
problem of electing subjects and selecting 
curricula. The authors seem to have failed 
to adjust their vocabularies and style to 
the age of pupil for which the essays are 
intended; they have made essays which 
are instructive and well-written, but which 
are very likely to be beyond the compre- 
hension and appreciation of the junior high 
school pupil. The book is more suited to the 
4 use of freshman classes in college than it is 
for the use of pupils below the senior high 
school. 

The first essay, “On Education,” writ- 
len by Mr. Black, deserves particular men- 
tion. It should be noted as the one excep- 
tion to the above criticism. This essay 
brings the pupil face to face with the elec- 
tive system and shows him how to deal 
with bis new problems. The remaining es- 
says are on the following topics: English, 
7 Latin, Modern Languages, History, Civics, 





Economics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, Biology, Agriculture, Art, Music, Man- 
ual Arts, Commercial Education, and Vo- 
cational Education. 

The full purpose of the book is educa- 
tional guidance. The truth is, each author 
tries to “sell” his subject to the pupil, and 
does so to such a degree that the pupil will 
be greatly ‘“‘at sea’’ when he has to choose a 
subject. The following sentence from the 
preface shows the guidance motive of the 
compiler: 

“These essays are designed to awaken 
and increase his interest in each subject 
here treated, to furnish a suitable approach 
to it, to give an insight into the general 
field which it covers, and to make clear its 
real aim and practical worth as applied to 
everyday life.” 

It is unfortunate that a book of this type, 
but less adult in vocabulary and style, has 
not been prepared to give educational guid- 
ance to the pupils who are facing the elec- 
tive system for the first time. Such a book 
is not likely to come from subject special- 
ists or from authors who are accustomed to 
write for college students and educators. 

— B. F. Fronabarger, Jr. 


Tue Emp.toyer’s Past. Dr. Donald A. 
Laird. Industrial Management, Vol. 
LXVIII, No. 3, September, 1924. 

This important element in the selection of 

workers is considered by Dr. Laird in a 

stimulating and dispassionate way. The 
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fact that personnel workers in the army 
drafts found only six per cent of those who 
claimed expert skill in a trade were able to 
qualify as experts shows how unreliable an 
applicant’s estimate of his abilities is. The 
writer refers to experimental work in this 
field where it has been found that individ- 
uals, when seriously and honestly estimat- 
ing themselves, showed only a chance re- 
semblance to estimates of their abilities as 
made by a number of friends; that individ- 
uals tended to rate themselves better than 
they deserved, except in undersirable traits 
where a tendency towards self-underesti- 
mation was apparent; and finally that 
those of high general abilities were more 
prone to underrate themselves than those 
of less general abilities, who were apt to 
overestimate themselves. Letters of recom- 
mendation the writer also discounts. He 
urges the use of rating scales, records 
which can be taken from one firm by an- 
other, while they can be maintained within 
a firm as long as the worker remains. As 
regards rating scales, the writer points out 
that the larger the number of judges, the 
more reliable the final estimates are; that 
some traits are more accurately estimated 
than others; and that long acquaintance 
with an individual decreases the critical 
value of judging the individual’s traits. 
However, such rating scales have a value 
as objective records and they may throw 
light not only upon the employee and his 
past, but also upon the foreman and his 
ability to evaluate human traits. 
— Ruth C. Metcalf. 


RecorDING THE WorKER’s PERSONALITY. 
Dr. Donald A. Laird. Industrial Man- 
agement, Vol. LX VIII, No. 5, November, 
1924. 

In this article Dr. Laird considers the treat- 

ment of the question “Who shall be pro- 

moted?”’ when qualifications beyond the 
working record of the applicant are to be 
considered. His appeal is for selection 
based upon objective records, rather than 
upon personal choice. He recommends the 
use of order of merit rating scales, filled out 
by at least three competent judges. He 
suggests several ways in which these scales 
can be used to advantage in spite of the fact 
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that psychologists do not yet know which 
form of rating scales has greatest reliability 
and which greatest validity. He wisely cau- 
tions against an elaborate use of percent- 
ages and numerical scores, since they give 
a false impression of accuracy and fineness 
of judgment. The graphic presentation of 
results he also recommends, both for check- 
ing the consistency in estimates of judges 
and for the better grasp of the individual’s 
“profile” of significant traits. In short, 
the article well points out the need for ob- 
jective estimates of personality, while at 
the same time it calls attention to the 
pitfalls involved in the use of technical 
methods employed to undertake the task. 
— Ruth C. Metcalf. 


THe FunDAMENTAL PrincipLes UNDER- 
LYING SHop Tryout Courses IN THE 
Junior Hicu Scuoou. C. A. Zuppann, 
Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Industrial Education Maga- 
zine, Vol. XXVI, No. 12, June, 1925, pp. 
353-357. 

Mr. Zuppann gives a general summary of 
the purposes of tryout courses, after which 
he proceeds to a discussion of measure- 
ment. His object in junior high school work 
is to provide tests and scales for measuring 
efficiency in diversified practical arts work. 
A significant photograph of sample projects 
is given, labeled “Scales for Grading Pro- 
jects.” A number of specimens of work- 
manship are arranged in order to present a 
scale for judging efficiency in simple shop 
work tasks. The three scales given in the 
photograph are: For riveting in sheet- 
metal work, for wood sawing, and for wire 
splicing. 


SaLary ADMINISTRATION. Report by the 
Committee on Salary Standardization 
of the Office Executives’ Division. Office 
Executives’ Series No. 5. American Man- 
agement Association, 20 Vesey Strect, 
New York, N. Y., 1925. 

This booklet of 127 pages is a comprehen- 

sive study of salary standardization. Part 

I of the pamphlet, “ Principles of Scientific 

Salary Administration,” discusses the need 

and technique of salary adjustment and the 

problems. Part II gives examples of job 
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Teachers Wanted 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES EVERY 
DAY OF THE YEAR 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
Home Orrices PuILapetrai, Pa. 
BRANCHES 


Prrrssuras, Pa. NorrsamprTon, Mass. 
Inpranapouis, Inp. AUBURN, MAINE 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


No charge to meres. No charge to 
candidates till elec = james waiting. 
Correspondence confidential 











The Character Builder Leads 


in the study of human nature applied to 
child culture, vocational guidance; and 
to physical, social, intellectual, esthetic, 
and moral education. 


82 pages, monthly. $1.00 a year 


JOHN T. MILLER, D.Sc., Eprror 
1627 Georgia Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















grading in a large bank, in a large office or- 
ganization, the factors to be considered in 
making salary adjustments, and a method 
and device for wage standardization and 
control. Part ITI is a statistical study, with 
correlations among the several factors. The 
conclusions are given on page 121 as follows: 


1. Aclose relationship exists between effici- 
ency, length of service, and salary. 

2. A very small company cannot function 
as economically as a medium-sized one 
or a large one, but there would seem to 
be no difference between the efficient 
functioning of these two. 

3. Geographic location of the company in- 
fluences neither efficiency, salary, nor 
length of service. 

4. Age of the company does not influence 
noticeably efficiency, length of service, 
or salary. 

5. The idea that efficient women can be 
hired for a low salary is incorrect; a low 
salary, with the corresponding brief 
length of service, means inefficiency 
whether that salary is paid to men or 
women. 


VocaTionaL GUIDANCE For CoLiEeGe Sru- 
DENTS. Reports of Two Conferences at 
the National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C. L. L. Thurstone and 
Charles R. Mann. Journal of Personnel 
Research, Vol. III, No. 12, April, 1925, 
pp. 421-448. 

This article consists of two parts: First, 

the report of the College Vocational Guid- 

ance Conference held in Washington May 








9 and 10, 1924, written by Professor L. L. 
Thurstone of the University of Chicago. 
Professor Thurstone’s report is followed by 
“A Program of Research in Student Per- 
sonnel,’”’ which consists of the projects suz- 
gested by the conference. A later confer- 
ence, January 1, 1925, is reported by Dr. 
Charles R. Mann of the American Council 
on Education. 


Wuy Workers Cuoose Joss. Douglas 
Fryer, Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
New York University. Management and 
Administration, Vol. IX, No. 6, June, 
1925, pp. 519-520. 

Professor Fryer has studied 1017 workers 

in over a hundred different occupations. 

His study of strength of appeals leading to 

choice of work produces the following ar- 

rangement in the order of importance, the 
strongest appeal being placed first: In- 
terest, ambition, advantages, sense of duty, 
fitness, finance, family tradition, necessity. 


Croosinc THE Ricut Career. Edward 
D. Toland, Master at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, New Hampshire. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York and London, 
1925. Price, $1.50. 


The chapters of this book are made up of 
talks to boys upon the purpose of voca- 
tional guidance, elementary economics, and 
nineteen occupations such as manufactur- 
ing, the merchant, advertising, and bank- 
ing. The style of the book is somewhat 
breezy and gives the impression of offhand 
talks rather than carefully prepared ma- 
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The Law as a 
Vocation 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
NEW EDITION 


INTRODUCTION 
By Chief Justice William Howard Taft 


“Tt is an admirable book in every 
way, simply and clearly written.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

“ Answers all a young man’s ques- 
tions concerning the scope and 
future of the law as a profession.” 
— The Independent. 

“Sane and interesting.” — Springfield 
Republican. 

“ Deserving of a place in the vocation- 
al section of all high school libra- 
ries.” — Industrial-Arts Magazine. 

“A clear, accurate, and impartial 
study.” — Political Science Quar- 
terly. 

$1.00 a copy 

Harvard University Press 

Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 











terial. A statement appearing on page 5, 
“Vocations are divided into two great 
classes — the professions and business,”’ 
is inaccurate and misleading, since the 
vocations of the world include not only the 
professions and business but the great 
fields of agriculture and the manufactur- 
ing and mercantile industries, in which are 
employed more than two-thirds of the 
workers of the world. The chapter on 
“Politics,” which might better have been 
called public service, is rather superficial, 
with too great a tendency to pass final 
judgment upon well known public men. 
Of course a young person reading such a 
book will get a good deal of inspiration 
and good out of it, but it is to be regretted 
that some of the books recently appearing 
in the field of vocational guidance are 
unsound, inaccurate, or bear evidences of 
ill-considered preparation. 


Att1 Dewtia III Conrerenzia INTERNA- 
TIONALE DI PsicoTeEcNicaA APPLICATA 
ALL’ ORIENTAMENTO PROFESSIONALE. 
Pp. 255. 

ATTITUDINI E ORIENTAMENTO PROFESSIO- 


NALE. Pp. 80. 
Societa Umanitaria, Milan, 1923. 


These two pamphlets contain most of the 
papers presented at the third International 
Conference on Psychology applied to voca- 
tional guidance, held at Milan in 1922, 
being made available by the Societa Umani- 
taria, under whose auspices the conference 
was held. The list of members present 
shows seventy representatives from about a 
dozen countries. Twenty-six papers were 
read and discussed. A survey of titles shows 
pronounced interest in “vocational apti- 
tudes”: the determination of their innate 
and acquired factors, and the development 
of means for measuring them. Besides 
being printed in the languages in which 
they were delivered, most of the papers are 
also printed in French. To one who wishes 
a complete view of vocational guidance in 
Europe these publications will be indispen- 
sable. They may be secured from the So- 
cieta Umanitaria for $1.25 at the present 
rate of exchange. — Harry D. Kitson. 


A Srupy or Samira CoLieGe GRADUATES 
ENGAGED IN EpucATIONAL Work. Elea- 
nor L. Lord. Reprinted from the Smith 
College Quarterly, February, 1925. Pp. 38. 

Miss Lord holds the important position of 

educational consultant to the Appointment 

Bureau of Smith College, and in fulfillment 

of her duties tried to discover some of the 

factors that enter into the vocational ad- 
justment of the graduates engaged in edu- 
cational work. Of 9482 living alumnae, 

1500 are known or supposed to be teachers 

or heads of schools. Questionnaires were 

sent to these, 700 of whom replied. A classi- 
fication shows about half of them to be 
teaching in public senior high schools. One- 
third of the rest are engaged as teachers or 
administrators in institutions of collegiate 
grade, a fact that must give considerable 
gratification to the constituency of Smith 

College. The phases concerning which 

minute inquiry is made include: prepara- 
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tributors and subscribers. 


Industrial Psychology 


Bringing to the average reader authentic information and discoveries 
on the human element in modern industry this new periodical is 
meeting with an enthusiastic reception. Enthusiastic both by con- 


An industrial and a psychological editor pass upon each paper. 
The editorial board, as the contents, is international in scope. 
Special issues on The New Immigration, Woman and Industry, 
Industrial Education, Industrial Representation, The Eight Hour 
Day, Fatigue Elimination, Vocational Selection. 
Published the first of each month, beginning January, 1926. 


Subscriptions and Editorial Communications to 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Hamilton, New York, U.S.A. 


Subscriptions $5.00 per year in the United States and Mexico, 
$5.50 in Canada, and $6.00 in other countries in the Postal Union. 














tion for college; number of academic dis- 
tinctions; advanced degrees secured after 
graduation (the list shows 144 Masters and 
26 Doctors); number who are teaching sub- 
jects in which they specialized; provisions 
for health and recreation; degree of partici- 
pation in non-academic activities; living 
arrangements; number of dependents; sala- 
ries, provisions for retirement. 

The salaries are grouped according to the 
length of time since graduation. Typical 
distributions may be seen in the following 
extracts: 


.. 

vemos $43885 fe fa Os 
re 21 0 6 10 #5 O 
AE haeeseccce 6011 2 


Under ordinary circumstances it would be 
desirable to present such figures in terms of 
percentile distribution, but the small num- 
ber of cases in each group made this diffi- 
cult. As would be expected, in view of the 
extremely stereotyped condition of teach- 
ers’ salaries, the range is quite narrow, 94 





per cent of the teachers receiving between 
$1000 and $3950. 

The investigation will repay careful 
study; and it should be followed by similar 
studies of workers, who constitute the most 
accurate source of information on which to 
base our vocational and educational guid- 
ance of workers-to-be. — Harry D. Kitson. 


Firra ANNUAL Report oF THE INDUSTRIAL 
Fatieve Researcu Boarp, Lonpon. 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1925. Pp. 76. 
Price, 1s. 9d. net. 

The fifth annual report of this important 

body constitutes the twenty-ninth number 

of their publications during the seven years 
of their existence. The report of the year 
shows a gratifying though not spectacular 
advancement in the direction of the aims of 
the Board. Continued study is reported on 
the effects of rest pauses and changes of oc- 
cupation within the working spell itself. 

Corroboration has been secured during this 

year of previous demonstrations of the ef- 

fectiveness of rest pauses; one interesting 
result having been noted, that the anticipa- 
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“VOX STUDENTIUM” 


International Student Magazine 


Published at 16 Bvd des Philosophes 
Geneva, Switzerland 


A World-Intercollegiate Life is rapidly developing. 
The international intercourse of students is greater 
and closer to-day than it has been at any period since 
the wandering student days of the Middle Ages. 

Vox Srupentium, the International Student Maga- 
zine, is an accompanying fact of this world intercol- 
legiate life. 

The following list of forthcoming articles gives some 
indication of the scope and direction of the magazine: 
Grundtvig of Denmark; Youth in the Middle Ages; 
Canadian Students and British Empire; Are Medical 
Students Educated?; New Culture Movement in 
China; Students and The Citizenship of To-day; 
Daedalus, Tantalus, Icarus; Modern English Poetry; 
Students and Labour; The Literary Revival in 
Scotland. 

Each month: Student News Letters from various 
lands; Book Review, The Forum, and Illustrations, 
Vox Stupentium may be ordered for a subscription of 
60 cents, from Student Friendship Fund, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York, or from 16 Bvd des Philosophes, 
Geneva. 
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A Guide to the Study 


of Occupations 
New and Revised Edition 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN, of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance in 
Harvard University $2.50 


‘*Teachers of vocations and vocational 
counselors should certainly have access 
to the volume.” — Elementary School 
Journal. ‘‘The fundamental nature 
of the material should make this guide 
of great value to all interested in voca- 
tional guidance.” — School Review. 
“Altogether a most useful book.” — 
Journal of Education (London). “Mr. 
Allen’s book is a good contribution to 
the working equipment of a vocational 
counselor. The material is excellently 
arranged for reference.”” — The Sur- 
vey. The volume was included by the 
New York State Library in its selected 
list of ‘‘ Best Books of 1921 for a small 
public library.” 


Harvard University Press 


Randall Hall - - - Cambridge, Mass. 














tion of a rest pause has often a beneficial re- 
sult; that is to say, an increase of output oc- 
curs not only during the spell following the 
pause but also immediately preceding the 
time when the rest is to come. The Board 
had already discovered that industrial acci- 
dents are largely caused by persons who 
seem specially susceptible to them. Inves- 
tigations concluded during the past year 
give clear indications that it is possible to 
detect these persons before they are actually 
exposed to the risk of incurring accidents. 
Included in this report are several short 
papers dealing with technical matters that 
arise in the course of investigations such as 
those which the Board is making. — Harry 
D. Kitson. 


Facts aBouT WorkKiNG Women. A Graphic 
Presentation Based on Census Statistics 
and Studies of the Women’s Bureau. 
United States Department of Labor, 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 46. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1925. Pamphlet, pp. v and 
64. Price, 15 cents. 











A survey of the eight and a half million 
women in the United States who work out- 
side their homes has disclosed some very in- 
teresting and valuable information. The 
Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor conducted this survey 
and has presented it in the form of a concise 
bulletin entitled “Facts about Working 
Women.” The facts are made especially 
clear by the use of both tables and graphs. 

The first series of tables shows the pro- 
portion of men and women gainfully occu- 
pied in the United States in the period from 
1880 to 1920; then, in relation to this, the 
distribution of workers in the main occupa- 
tional divisions in 1910 and 1920, classified 
according to sex; the distribution of women 
alone in these divisions; the proportion of 
working women in each state in 1920. An- 
other series of charts show comparisons 
between women workers belonging to speci- 
fied nativity and race groups. A compari- 
son of marital classes, of scheduled weekly 
hours in thirteen states, and of their earn- 
ings in ten states gives a definite picture of 
working conditions among women. An ap- 
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PuBLISHED QUARTERLY. 


Single copy, 2/2 (55 cents) post free. 


THE NEW ERA 


AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF THE NEW EDUCATION 
Ocroser, 1925 (Double Illustrated Number). 


THE RELEASE OF THE CREATIVE FACULTIES OF THE CHILD 
Report of the Third International Conference on New Education (Heidelberg, Aug. 1925). 





REPORTS ON 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION 
Dr. Adolphe Ferriére (Switzerland), Dr. O. Decroly (Belgium), Dr. E. Crosby Kemp 
(U.S.A.), Prof. E. Marcault (France), Dr. H. Overstreet (U.S. A.). 


THE “LABORATORY” SCHOOLS 
Bedales (England), l’Ecole des Roches (France), Odenwaldschule (Germany), Fairhope 
Schools (U.S.A.), Pallas Athene (Holland), etc. 


THE NEW EDUCATION IN STATE SCHOOLS 
The Hamburg Schools, Marlborough (L.C.C.) Sch. (London), The Hague Schools. 


ARTICLES ON: Invivivvat Timetasies, Co-epucation, MeTuops 
AND MaTERIALs IN THE New Scuoots, Tue New Discip.ine, etc., Ere. 


Annual! Subscription 4/6 ($1.15) post free. 
THE NEW ERA, 11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 














pendix of classified occupations shows the 
number of workers of both sexes who are 
ten years old or over. 

The authentic statistics in this bulletin 
will prove to be an interesting help to one 
who is studying the working woman and 
her status in the industrial world. — Mar- 
guerite Rockwell. 


A Ricut Srart. A Book for British Par- 
ents. Frederick E. Johnson. Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., London, 1923. Pp. xi and 
58. Price, Two Shillings Net. 


Following twenty years of public adminis- 
tration service, including clerkship to the 
Central Unemployed Body of London, then 
partner in a Business Employment Bureau, 
later the Honorable Employment Adviser 
to the Boy Scouts of England, and now 
Executive Officer, Choice of Employment, 
Willesden Education Committee, the au- 
thor addresses a tremendous appeal to par- 
ents to stop boys from drifting in their 
careers. 


Four experiments in guidance and place- 
ment are described, principally the Willes- 
den School program, which follows along 
educational sociological lines. They have 
made a network of Junior Employment 
Committees of business and educational 
ieaders, codperating workers’ representa- 
tives, an After-Care Committee for advis- 
ing young people leaving school, and the 
“Promise Boys” organization, all in a 
growth process of advice, placement, check- 
ing up, replacement, and after-care for 
young people between fourteen and eight- 
een. 

Ten thousand boys have received career 
advice, thousands have been placed in work 
they want to do, five thousand parents per- 
sonally consulted, five hundred “ Promise 
Boys”’ joined together for career success — 
such are the achievements. Extracts from 
dozens of letters sent by parents, codper- 
ating employers, and young employees ex- 
hibit their enthusiastic appreciation of the 
author’s policy to do something practical 
for the boys. — P. Evans Coleman. 
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stitution, and the community. 


constant reference. 





Journal of Home Economics 


THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Devoted to the interests of right living in the home, the school, the in- 


The purpose of the JouRNAL or Home Economics is to offer a medium 
of exchange for teachers and for institution and field workers; to discuss 
modern household problems and to apply to them expert knowledge; to 
provide for the homemaker information she needs if she is to take advan- 
tage of her resources and opportunities; to record and interpret the results 
of investigation and research; and to give expression to the economic, social, 
and civic responsibilities of the home. 

Every progressive educator, vocational adviser, institution manager, 
extension worker, or social worker should have a copy of the JouRNAL for 


Published monthly 
Subscription price $2.50 a year. Sample copy on request. 


1211 CATHEDRAL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 








Books and Pamphlets Received 


So many books, pamphlets, and reprints 
of articles are received each month in the 
office of The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
that it is not possible to review them all at 
length in the columns of the magazine. 
While some of these may be of real value 
in the field of vocational guidance and be 
reviewed in a later issue, others are not of 
such a nature as to warrant lengthy review. 
In both cases the simple facts of publica- 
tion are herewith presented for our readers. 


OccuPATIONAL STupDIEs FoR Boys, JUNIOR 
Hieu Scuoor. Division of Secondary 
Education, Department of Education, 
State of Alabama. Authorized by State 
Board of Education, November 1, 1924. 
Pamphlet, pp. 56. 


Tue TELEPHONE Operator. Vocational 
Guidance Committee, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Denver, 
Colorado, April 1, 1925. Printed for 
use in the Denver Public Schools. 
Pamphlet, pp. 10. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION OF ADULTS. 
Report of National Illiteracy Coafer- 
ence Committee, Charles M. Herlihy, 
Chairman, Massachusetts State Super- 
visor of Alien Education. Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin No. 8, 1925. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 
Pamphlet, pp. vi and 33. Price, 5 cents. 


THe ScHoot as THE PropLe’s CLUB- 
HOUSE. Harold O. Berg, Director of the 
Cleveland Recreation Council. Bureau 
of Education, Physical Education Series 
No. 6, 1925. Government Printing 
Office, Washington. Pamphlet, pp. 16. 
Price, 5 cents. 


HeELPs FoR THE Rurat ScHooLt NURSE. 
Harriet Wedgwood, formerly Junior 
Specialist in School Hygiene, United 
States Bureau of Education, and Hazel 
Wedgwood, formerly Chief Nurse, Di- 
vision of Child Hygiene, Maryland State 
Department of Health. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Health Education No. 17, 1924. 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Pamphlet, pp. vi and 54. Price, 10 cents. 
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THE PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


has published during the past year articles on 
TEACHER TRAINING 


ADMINISTRATION 


Tue CurRICULUM 
Puptits’ ACHIEVEMENTS; TESTS 


TEXTBOOKS 


TEACHING MATERIAL AND Metuops 


and a diversified group of miscellaneous studies making up a scholarly 
and balanced offering to students of education and thoughtful teachers. 


A bimonthly journal. Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 


A sample copy will be gladly sent. 
PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Published at Georce Peasopy CoLLece ror TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


LAND-GRANT CoLLEGE Epvucation, 1910 


to 1920. Part I, History and Educa- 
tional Objectives. Edited by Walton 
C. John, Assistant Specialist in Higher 
Education, Bureau of Education. Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin No. 30, 1924. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton. Pamphlet, pp. vii and 51. Price, 
10 cents. 


WaGeEs AND Hours or LABor IN CoTTon- 


Goops MANUFACTURING, 1924. United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul- 
letin No. 371. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, February, 1925. 
Pamphlet, pp. iiiand 43. Price, 10 cents. 


ELEcTRICAL INDUSTRIES OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A Survey of Occupations Concerned with 
the Production, Distribution, and Sale 
of Electric Current and of Electrical 
Apparatus. Charles Keller, Jr. The 


White-Williams Foundation, Anna B. 
Pratt, Director, Codéperating with the 
Junior Employment Service, The Board 
of Public Education, Bulletin Series, No. 
4. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, No- 
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vember, 1924. Pamphlet, pp. 76. Price, 
50 cents. 


THE WorKING CHILDREN OF PHILADEL- 


pHiA. A Survey of the Work and Work- 
ing Conditions of 3300 Continuation 
School Children. Anna Bassett Griscom. 
The White-Williams Foundation, Anna 
B. Pratt, Director, Codperating with the 
Junior Employment Service, The Board 
of Public Education, Bulletin Series, No. 
8. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber, 1924. Pamphlet, pp. 45. Price, 50 
cents. 


Tue Unirep States Navy As AN INDUs- 


TRIAL AsseT. What the Navy Has Done 
for Industry and Commerce. Office of 
Naval Intelligence, October, 1922. Re- 
vised to July 1, 1924. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1924. Pam- 
phlet, pp. vi and 170. Price, 25 cents. 


PaTENTsS: INVENTION AND MeTuop. Har- 


old E. Potts, Chartered Patent Agent. 
The Open Court Company, 149 Strand, 
W. C. 2, London, 1924. Pp. vii and 160. 
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The Boy and His Vocation 


By JOHN IRVING SOWERS 


Drmecror or Vocatronat Epucatron, Miami, Forma 


A series of straight talks to boys of junior high school age. 
Gives a boy a new vision of work, character, thrift, health, 
and citizenship. -Written in language to appeal to the boy. 
Aims to help in choice of a vocation through educational 
guidance. The result of experience in helping boys. Has been 
approved by Scout Leaders, Y. M.C. A. workers, parents and 
teachers. Supplies a real need. Price, $1.50. 


Send for our new catalog of books on the Industrial 
Arts, Home Economics, and Vocational Education. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
237 N. Monroe Street, Peoria, II. 























